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CHRONICLE AND COMMENT 


This is an age of specialisation in 
everything, and nowhere more, perhaps, 
than in magazines. Thus 
Welcoming a there are some magazines 
Contemporary ‘<evoted entirely to base- 
ball, others to automo- 
biling, others to photog- 
raphy and others to muck-raking, just as 
there are some which confine themselves 
to literature and life. Whenever a new 
magazine comes into existence we always 
like to speak a friendly word about it and 
metaphorically to clasp its hand, without 
displaying any but the most appropriate 
emotions. We must confess, however, 
that we were just the least bit staggered 
the other day when we received a copy of 
the Uric Acid Monthly, which has the at- 
tractive sub-title (in part): “A Medical 
Magazine Devoted Exclusively to the 
Discussion of . . . all Suboxidation prod- 
ucts of the Uric Acid Type.” It is a neat 
little periodical, published at Danbury, 
Conn., and we have examined it with con- 
siderable interest. The editorials are 
brief and pungent; and they are likely to 
attract attention in the table of contents. 
The first has to do with the subject “How 
to Administer It.” There is a certain 
mystery about this that will fascinate the 
most careless person. Another editorial 
is headed “The Blues, and Uric Acid Ex- 
plosions.” That is a beautiful touch of 
journalism. We never heard of “uric 
acid explosions” before; and after read- 
ing the editorial we are inclined to classify 
them with “brain-storms.”’ 
ad 
But it is when you come to the solid 


reading-matter that the flair of the editor 
is most clearly seen. Some of these ar- 
ticles, or perhaps you may call them 





MISS MARY JOHNSTON. FROM A RECENT 
PORTRAIT 


Four years ago Miss Johnston’s health had a serious 
breakdown and her physician ordered her to stop all 
literary work. During several years spent in foreign 
travel, however, Lewis Rand, which was reviewed in 
our last issue, was in her mind; she kept turning it 
over and over, creating first one subsidiary character 
and then another, and slowly developing the plot. 
And so the story was worked out little by little, some- 
times in Sicily, sometimes in England, sometimes on 
steamships, sometimes in hotels. 
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stories, suggest the adventures of Sher- 
lock Holmes, such as “A-Case of Sciat- 
ica,” which brings to our mind the 
familiar Sherlockian tale ““A Case of Iden- 
tity.’ For sheer pathos we have seen 
nothing lately to compare with the story 
entitled “Epigastric Distress” by a med- 
ical gentleman in South Dakota. The 
magazine has no illustrations and the 
present number contains no_ poetry, 
though we artlessly mistook a contribu- 
tion called “Neurasthenia Gastrica” for 
a lyric poem addressed to a Greek girl. 
There is one interesting short story styled 
“Swollen Joints” which attracted us not 
a little. It begins with an account of a 
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young lady known as Miss E. C. T. (in 
this magazine everybody is spoken of by 
his or her initials) who came to the au- 
thor “suffering rather severely with pain 
in several joints.” Then the story goes 
on to say, somewhat to our surprise: “The 
relative frequency of gout in females, es- 
pecially in young females, occurred to me; 
and also, knowing the abstemious habits 
of the young lady, I hesitated to make a 
diagnosis of gout.” Here is at once a 
mystery and yet a possible clew. We do 
not wish to deprive our readers of the 
pleasure which they will receive from 
discovering just how this complicated 
situation was worked out; but it is pretty 
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good, especially as other clews were de- 
rived from an entirely different set of 
facts relating to the girl’s father. There 
is a very pretty piece of deductive reason- 
ing in the essay “Does Thialion take the 
place of Calomel?” while a special article 
set off by itself, has to do with “Rheu- 
matism of Long Standing Cured,” by Dr. 
L. E. Chappell—an admirable instance of 
the story with the happy ending. Per- 
haps it was a mistake to let it be known in 
the title that it all turned out well; for it 
is a good thing to keep the reader in sus- 
pense. But probably the editor knows his 
public, and we have ourselves met people 
who will not read anything at all unless 
they are assured that it does not terminate 
in tragedy. Altogether, the Uric Acid 
Monthly is a distinct addition to our peri- 
odical literature. It mingles humour with 
pathos, and entertainment with informa- 
tion. Its vocabulary is a little steep for 
us ; but if we were to read it every month 
we should probably get used to this. We 
therefore beg to offer our congratulations 
and best wishes to both editor and con- 
tributors, who have certainly marked out 
a new path for themselves in the mazes of 


contemporary literature. 
® 


When Theodor Mommsen died a few 
years ago it was universally said that 
no one could succeed 
him. This in a sense was 
true; for Mommsen was 
undoubtedly the most 
learned man of modern 
times, equalling his learning by his versa- 
tility. Thus, he was not only linguist, ar- 
cheologist, epigraphist and historian ; but 
he was also for many years a prominent 
figure in the political life of Germany. At 
one period, too, he wrote poetry, which 
was admirable in its grace and harmony. 
That a man can be versatile and at the 
same time a scholar of solid acquirements 
is a truth which many of our petty 
pedants, with half-pint minds, can scarce 
believe. They were obliged to believe it in 
the case of Mommsen; but they viewed 
him as a miracle, whereas he was not at 
all miraculous, except in degree. His 
mind was simply large enough to have 
more pigeon-holes than one or two, and 
it was powerful enough to seek out many 


A Successor to 
Mommsen 
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spheres of mental activity and to win dis- 
tinction in them all. When he died, how- 
ever, there was no one man who could be 
accourited his successor in everything 
which he had- undertaken. But in the 
sphere of Roman archeology, and espe- 
cially of topography, Mommsen is to-day 
succeeded by a scholar whose portrait is 
given here and who erelong will visit our 
country as the result of that admirable 
system, which is gradually becoming es- 
tablished between foreign universities and 
those of the United States. This gentle- 
man is Dr. Christian K. F. Hiilsen, of 
the German Archzological Institute at 
Rome, who during the coming year will 
be in residence at Columbia University as 
a regular member of its teaching staff, 
giving courses in Roman moriumental art 
and in the topography of the Eternal City. 
In these subjects he is on a level with 
Mommsen ; and, by a curious coincidence, 
Americans are to receive a visit also from 
the eminent Italian historian Signor Gugl- 
ielmo Ferrero, whose Grandeur and De- 
cline of Rome is brilliant both from the 
point of view of learning and of literary 
style. The five volumes which have so 
far appeared are being translated into 
English; and whoever reads them must 
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feel that Signor Ferrero has wrought a 
piece of work as notable as Mommsen’s 
great history of Rome, which was writ- 
ten by him almost off-hand out of the 
treasures of a richly stored and many- 
sided intellect. 


4 
The author and the publishers of Mr. 
300th Tarkington’s new novel, The 
Guest of Quesnay, pro- 
Pronunciation nounce the last word of 
and Mispro- the title as if it were 
nunciation spelled “Kesnay.” There 


is a sound business rea- 
son for this. One of the most dangerous 
of experiments is to offer to the Ameri- 
can public a book or a play embodying in 
the title a foreign word which is at all 
difficult to pronounce. For one reader or 
theatre-goer who can use it glibly there 
are three who will stumble over it, and 
who in consequence will do their best to 
avoid the subject in their conversation. 
The late Richard Mansfield always held 
that the failure of his play Monsieur 
was largely due to the inability of most 
Americans to pronounce the word cor- 
rectly. People were conscious of this in- 


‘ ability, and as a measure of safety stayed 





UNCONVENTIONAL PORTRAITS 


Jesse Lynch Williamson the Glidden Tour. 


Despite the fact that his class at Princeton was that of 1892, Jesse 
Pp 9 


Lynch Williams preserves a youthfulness of appearance that at times leads to embarrassing complications. He 
lives in the old New Jersey university town, and every autumn he is regarded with suspicion by such sopho- 


mores who do not happen to know him. 
freshman class and therefore to be mildly “‘horsed.’ 


They cannot quite decide whether he is a member of the incoming 
In the above picture Mr. Williams is seated on the driver’s 


left. The picture was taken during the Glidden Tour, which Mr. Williams accompanied asa sort of war corre- 


spondent for Collier's Weekly. 


The tour came as a kind of interruption between his two latest books, My 


Lost Duchess, a delicate story of New York, and 7%e Girl and the Game, a collection of tales of undergraduate life. 
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away from the theatre. When Mr. Mans- 
field produced Mr. Tarkington’s Mon- 
sieur Beaucaire, the first word was 
rigorously eliminated, and the story on 
the stage was plain Beaucaire—“Beau- 
caire” being one of the few French words 
which an American cannot well mispro- 


nounce. 
x 


Mr. Paul Wilstach’s Richard Mans- 
field: the Man and the Actor is an- 
nounced for publication 


The in book form on _ the 
Mansfield seventh of this month. 
Life Serially it has been run- 


ning in Scribner's Maga- 
zine. The instalment in the October is- 
sue of that periodical deals with the 
actor’s first success, and is an exceed- 
ingly spirited piece of writing. Before 
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Albert Kinross as a newspaper correspondent in 
Russia at the time of the revolution 
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David Graham Phillips 











the evening of January 11, 1883, when 
A. R. Cazauran’s translation of Feuillet’s 
A Parisian Romance was first produced, 
Mansfield was an actor of no renown and 
no particular importance. He was con- 
vinced that he had made the mistake of 
his life in coming to America. In New 
York he was regarded as a drawing-room 
entertainer and a provincial comic-opera 
comedian. His services were declined 
by Daly, Palmer and Wallack. Finally, 
in September, 1882, he obtained a part 
in The Three Black Cloaks. As Dromez, 
the Miller, he won some success, and 
after playing Nick Vedder, the Innkeeper 
in Rip Van Winkle, and being considered 
for the rdle of the Lord Chancellor in 
Iolanthe, he was cast for the small part 
of Tirandel, in A Parisian Romance, 
then in rehearsal. The rdle of Baron 
Chevrial was to be played by the late 
J. H. Stoddart, but at the last moment 
that admirable actor was obliged to re- 
fuse it and Mansfield had his opportunity. 
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Prince Troubetsky and Princess Troubetsky (Amelie Rives) 


Mansfield was fascinated with the 
chance, but he kept his counsel. He bent 
every energy to the task of giving a new 
and vivid interpretation of the tottering 
old Baron: 


He sought specialists on’ the infirmities of 
roués, he studied specimens in clubs, on the 
avenue and in hospitals; and in the privacy of 
his own room he practised make-ups for the 


part every spare moment. The rehearsals 


themselves were sufficiently uneventful. He 
gave evidence of a careful workmanlike per- 
formance, but promise of nothing more. 
While he was working out the part, Mans- 
field scarcely ate or slept. He had a habit of 
dining with a group of young Bohemians at a 
table d’h6te in Sixth Avenue. The means of 
none of them made regularity at these forty- 
cent banquets possible, so his absence was 
meaningless. One evening he dropped into his 
accustomed chair, but tasted nothing. 
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Mrs. McClung and “‘Pleurisy.” 


“Pleurisy,” the horse in Mrs. McClung’s Sowing Seeds in Danny, is 


in real life the Jasper who appears in the above picture 


“What's the matter, Mansfield?” asked one 
of the others. 

“To-morrow night I shall be famous,” he 
said. “Come see the play.” 

His friends were accustomed to lofty talk 
from him. His prophecy was answered with 2 
light laugh, and it had passed out of their 
memories as they drifted into the night. 

Zz 

The great night came. The cast con- 
tained a number of popular favourites and 
Mansfield was comparatively unknown. 
He made his entrance in the first act in 
an unconcerned silence on the part of the 
audience. During the second act, with 
the exception of two minutes, he was on 
the stage from the rise of the curtain to 
its fall. The applause at the end was for 
the newcomer alone, and Mr. Palmer 
rushed back to his dressing room. 
“Young man,” he exclaimed, “do you 
know you are making a hit?” “That,” 
replied Mansfield, calmly, “is what I am 
paid for.” But it was the fourth act, 
bringing in the dinner scene and the 
ghastly death of the Baron, that marked 
the supreme triumph. 

It was probably the most realistic detailed 
figure of refined moral and physical depravity, 


searched to its inevitable end, the stage had 
ever seen. For a moment after the curtain fell 
there was a hush of awe and surprise. Then 
the audience found itself and called Mans- 
field to the footlights a dozen times. But 
neither then nor thereafter would he appear 
until he had removed the wig and make-up of 
the dead Baron. There was no occasion to 
change his clothes, he wore the conventional 
evening suit. The effect of shrivelled, under- 
sizedness was purely a muscular effect of the 
actor. The contrast between the figure that 
fell at the head of the stairs and the athletic 
young gentleman who acknowledged the ap- 
plause was no anti-climax. 

Mansfield had come into his The 
superb art of his performance had dwarfed all 
about it; the play was killed, but he was from 
that moment a figure to be reckoned with in 


own. 


the history of the theatre. 

Next day the papers acclaimed him, but with 
the studied conservatism which can scarce be- 
lieve what it has seen; with the understanding 
which is not sure of itself and hence fears to 
betray itself. 

In the audience, however, was old Maurice 
Strakosch, who knew the artists of both hemi- 
spheres. He fairly ran across to Irving Place 
and up to a house full of musical celebrities, 
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several pupils and friends of Madame Ruder- 
sonoff, Bohemians who dared offer welcome 
to a midnight caller. Emma Thursby was 
among them, and she tells how the great man, 
crimson with enthusiasm, trembled with his 
agitation as he called every one about him to 
give his criticism of the event in the broad 
sweeping affectionate terms of one who knew 
whereof he spoke, and really knew that he 
knew: 

“IT have to-night witnessed a wonderful 
event. I have been to see A Parisian Ro- 
mance. The actor who played the Baron 
Chevrial was unknown till to-night. To-mor- 


row he will be famous. My friends, it is the 

birth of a great career, the coming of a great 

artist! A GREAT artist! And do you know 

who he is? He is Richie, our Richie, Richie 
Mansfield !” 

z 

Indeed, it is a long time since a season 

has brought forth so much of striking in- 

terest in the line of remi- 

Other Stage niscences of the theatre. 

Seubs In addition to Mr. Wil- 

stach’s book, there is Mr. 

William Winter’s Other 

Days: Being Chronicles and Memories of 
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the Stage, which in view of Mr. Winter’s 
unique personality, should stir up consid- 
erable controversial interest. Then, too, 
there is Ellen Terry’s Reminiscences 
which has been appearing serially in 
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McClure’s and which from the first in- 
stalment has had about as much news- 
paper advertising as any book of recent 
vears. In the September number of 


McClure’s Miss Terry had something to 








UNCONVENTIONAL PORTRAITS 


Kate Douglas Wiggin as Rebecca at the Well. 


This picture of Mrs. Riggs was taken at her country 


place, *“‘Quillcote on Saco,” Hollis, Maine 
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say about George Bernard Shaw. The 
two had a long correspondence before 
meeting. The letters-were sometimes on 
business, and sometimes they were not, 
“put always,” writes Miss Terry, “his 
were entertaining, and mine were, I sup- 
pose, ‘good copy,’ as he drew the char- 
acter of Lady Cecily Waynflete in Cap- 
tain Brassbound’s Conversion’ entirely 
from my letters. There was talk of Miss 
Terry appearing in this play when it was 
first written—she did produce it four 
years later—and on April 3, 1902, Mr. 
Shaw sent her the following character- 
istic ultimatum. 


Mr. Bernard’s Shaw’s compliments to Miss 
Ellen Terry. 

Mr. Bernard Shaw has been approached by 
Mrs. Langtry with a view to the immediate 
and splendid production of Captain Brass- 
bound’s Conversion. 

Mr. Bernard Shaw, with the last flash of a 
trampled-out love, has repulsed Mrs. Langtry 
with a petulance bordering on brutality. 

Mr. Bernard Shaw has been actuated in this 
ungentlemanly and unbusinesslike course by 
an angry desire to seize Miss Ellen Terry by 
the hair and make her play Lady Cecily. 

Mr. Bernard Shaw would be glad to know 














ELLEN TERRY'S BIRTHPLACE, MARKET STREET, 
COVENTRY 
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Where Ellen Terry lived in 1870 until he: return 
to the stage 


whether Miss Ellen Terry wishes to play 
Martha at the Lyceum instead. 

Mr. Bernard Shaw will go to the length of 
keeping a minor part open for Sir Henry Irv- 
ing when Faust fails, if Miss Ellen Terry 
desires it. 

Mr. Bernard Shaw lives in daily fear of 
Mrs. Langtry recovering sufficiently from her 
natural resentment of his ill manners to re- 
open the subject. 

Mr. Bernard Shaw begs Miss Ellen Terry 
to answer this letter. 

Mr. Bernard Shaw is looking for a new cot- 
tage or house in the country and wants ad- 
vice on the subject. 

Mr. Bernard Shaw craves for the sight of 
Miss Ellen Terry’s once familiar handwriting. 


v 


While on this subject of books of theat- 
rical reminiscences one cannot refrain 
from allusion to Ferris 
Greenslet’s Life of 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich, 
for very few American 
men of letters have been 
in closer touch than Aldrich was with the 
men and women of the stage. He was 
one of the most intimate friends of Ed- 
win Booth and his lines to the Sargent 
portrait of the Master Player in the Play- 
ers Club of New York have won a de- 
served enduring fame. Mr. Aldrich was 
in Mr. Booth’s company when the club 
was planned, and it was he who suggested 
the name. In a later issue Mr. Green- 
slet’s book will receive further attention. 


The Aldrich 
Life 








MARK TWAIN IN 1874. 


In the meantime we are drawing from it 
for an explanation of the accompanying 


sketch of Mark Twain, in 1874, drawn by 
himself. It seems that in December of 
that year Mr. Aldrich, desirous of embel- 
lishing therewith his library at Ponka- 
pog, asked Mark Twain for his picture. 
Mr. Clemmens obligingly began sending 
him one a day. After enduring patiently 
for two weeks Mr. Aldrich mildly pro- 
tested against the photographic deluge, 
with the result that on New Year’s day, 
1875, he received twenty separate copies 
of the effigies of Mark Twain in twenty 
separate covers. 
» 

A very interesting chapter of the book 
is that which treats of Aldrich’s life as a 
young literary aspirant in New York in 
the fifties. The chief literary potentates 
of that city at the time were Bryant, Hal- 
leck, N. P. Willis and George P. Morris, 
as against Longfellow, Lowell, Holmes, 
Emerson, and Whittier for Boston. 
When Aldrich went to New York, in 
1852, he made his home in a house in 
Clinton Place which belonged to his fa- 
vourite aunt, Mrs. Frost. This aunt’s 
husband, Charles Frost, is spoken of as a 


Farmington Abenup, 
Hartford. 


DRAWN BY HIMSELF 


man who bore a very striking resem- 
blance to Thackeray. His was in many 
respects an unusual and vigorous person- 
ality. It was he who said, when Aldrich 
told him that Dr. Guernsey of Harper's 
had just accepted a poem and paid him 
$15 for it, “Why don’t you send the d—d 
fool one every day?” A few years later 
Aldrich was a conspicuous figure in the 
New York literary Bohemia of the 
period—the Bohemia which foregathered 
of nights in Pfaff’s cellar on Broadway, 
near Bleecker Street. The nearer circle 
of his contemporaries consisted of Bay- 
ard Taylor, the Stoddards, Stedman, 
William Winter, Edwin Booth, Launt 
Thompson, the sculptor, and a group of 
journalists and magazine writers of con- 
siderable repute in their own day, but 
now almost entirely forgotten—Henry 
Clapp, Jr., Ada Clare, Fitz Hugh Ludlow, 
George Arnold, and Fitz James O’Brien. 
Among these last Aldrich’s closest friend 
was the wild and talented Fitz James 
O’Brien. The friendship, though sincere, 
was of an exceedingly peppery nature, 
and on one occasion, owing to some mis- 
understanding, O’Brien went so far as to 
challenge Aldrich to a duel. The matter 

















that?” asked Aldrich. ‘Why, sleep all 
day and live all night.” They tried liv- 
ing after the Venetian manner for a 
while, exploring the streets all night and 
going to bed at seven in the morning, but 
it seems to have palled upon them. 
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Although Mr. Walter Camp has been 
writing for a great many years, and has 
held a very conspicuous 
literary place in the eyes 
of American alumni and 
undergraduates, The Sub- 
stitute, which has _ re- 
cently come from the press of Messrs. D. 
Appleton and Company, is his first work 
of fiction, for the. various compilations 
of football facts and figures which bear 
his name cannot, strictly speaking, be re- 
garded in the light of fiction. The Sub- 
stitute tells entertainingly the story of 
“Dick” Goddard, who goes to Yale and 
devotes his energies to “making” the foot- 
ball team. As the book ends with the 
call of “Time” at the close of the second 
half of the Princeton game, some eight 
weeks after his matriculation, the natural 
inference is that Dick’s university career 
has come toanend. Any other deduction 
would suggest an anti-climax. Years 
ago, in the brave days of over-sophisti- 
cated youth, we recall reading a bit of 
alleged humour which appeared in one 
of the New Haven undergraduate publi- 
cations devoted to the comic side of life. 
It purported to describe a pathetic part- 
ing. “And so, Algernon dear,” murmurs 
the heartbroken maiden, “you are going 
away to college, and I shall not see you 
again for a whole, whole year.” “Not 
at all, darling,” replies the ingenuous 
swain, “I am only taking the football 
course at Princeton and will be with you 
the day after Thanksgiving.” There is a 
flavour to Mr. Camp’s yarn that suggests 
that poor and ancient joke. 


A Sideline 
Diplomat 
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was amicably arranged by Aldrich point- 
ing out to the hot-tempered Irishman 
that according to the “punctilio of the 
duello” it was incorrect to challenge a 
person while one owed him money. At 
another time O’Brien went to Aldrich 
with a suggestion that they live for a 
week after the Venetian manner. “What’s 





While Mr. Camp’s official occupation 
is that of a writer on athletic subjects, 
the true field of his activities is the field 
of diplomacy. At Tokio, or Berlin, or 
Madrid, or Constantinople, in a time of 
crisis, his very unusual talents would be 
of genuine service toa nation. Some day 
this may come to pass. In the meantime 
in the somewhat smaller field which he 
has chosen he is a force to be seriously 
































THE HOUSE IN CLINTON PLACE, NEW YORK, 
WHERE T. B. ALDRICH LIVED IN THE FIFTIES 


considered. This is a fact that certain 
gentlemen high in the athletic councils 
of Harvard and Princeton Universities 
will fervently attest. There is nothing 
Bismarckian in his particular brand of 
diplomacy; no resource to “blood and 
iron,” “saigner a blanc” methods. Only 
a gentle suavity and unctuousness; and 
when, figuratively speaking, he gets a few 
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thousand square miles of territory in ex- 
change for some very handsome glass 
beads, he always sees to it that the feel- 
ings of the parties of the second part in 
the transaction are thoroughly soothed, 
and leaves them delighted and proud in 
possession of the beads. In a spirit of 
burlesque that only half veiled a real feel- 
ing, a Harvard friend with a picturesque 
imagination recently summed up the 
Campian diplomacy. At a conference of 



































A CURIOUS PORTRAIT OF THEOPHILE GAUTIER 


the football powers the delegate from 
Harvard brings in the suggestion, for ex- 
ample, -that the referee be provided with 
a silver whistle. Mr. Camp is on his feet 
at once. A most excellent suggestion. A 
most admirable suggestion. A suggestion 
of which he never had thought. Mr. 
Camp wishes to go on record as endors- 
ing thoroughly and heartily the splendid 
suggestion of the gentleman from Har- 
vard that the referee be provided with a 
silver whistle. And of course the gentle- 


man from Harvard, not to be outdone in 
generosity, is in quite the proper mood to 
reciprocate by seconding five minutes 
later the innocent little motion made by 
Mr. Camp. For example, Mr. Camp 
might move that in the event of a dis- 
astrous first half the Yale eleven be given 
twenty minutes or so extra time for re- 
cuperation and practice in an adjacent 
field. Seconded by the gentleman from 
Harvard! 
R 
Another book of fiction dealing with 
the reigning sport of the moment is 
Forward Pass, by Mr. 


Ralph Ralph Henry Barbour, 
Henry which also comes from 
Barbour the Appleton press. For- 


ward Pass is a story of 
preparatory school life. To quote from 
the publishers’ foreword: “Dan Vinton 
enters Yardley Hall School, and after 
many vicissitudes makes the first team as 
‘sub’ end. He gets into the big game of 
the year and by means of a clever play 
of his own, involving the forward pass, 
becomes the hero of the hour.” Of all 
the writers of stories dealing with school 
or college athletics Mr. Barbour has 
probably been the most industrious. 
Since he began writing, about ten years 
ago, he has published twenty-one books, 
almost all of which have been designed 
for the entertainment of the outdoor- 
loving schoolboy. 


Nine years ago this month we printed 
in THE BooKMAN an imaginary football 
eleven made up of cer- 


The tain brawny heroes of 
All-Fiction fiction. It was a bit of 
Eleven harmless and whimsical 


absurdity, which hap- 
pened at the time to be very widely 
quoted. In subsequent years we have 
received a large number of inquiries on 
the subject and we are reprinting the 
line-up in response to several personal 
requests. 


Deer Michael Volodyovsky (Pan 
Michael) 

Left Tackle...... Le Noir Fainéant (Ivanhoe) 

Left Guard ...... Pan Longin (Fire and 
Sword) 

NR vies cakinan John Ridd (Lorna Doone) 

Right Guard ..... Ursus (Quo Vadis) 




















Right Tackle..... 
Right End....... 


Taffy Wynne (Trilby) 
Aramis (The Three Muske- 
teers) 
D’Artagnan (The 
Musketeers ) 
Wilfred of Ivanhoe (Ivan 


Quarter-back..... Three 


Left Half-back... 


hoe) “a 


Porthos du Vallon de Bra- 
cieux de Pierrefonds (The 
Three Musketeers) 

Athos Comte de la Fére 
(The Three Musketeers) 


Right Half-back.. 


Full-back ........ 


This line-up brought to our office a 
great many letters of protest and sug- 
gestion. In fact, quite as many All-Fiction 
Elevens were presented indicating per- 
sonal opinion and preference as there are 
All-America Elevens that find their way 
into print at the end of every football 
season. The most serious criticism came 
from Professor J. William White, who 
has been so important a factor in the 
athletic affairs of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. Dr. White’s very sound and 
just objection was that not an American 
appeared among the candidates for the 
original team. His suggestion for an All- 
Fiction team, to be confined strictly to 
American heroes, was as follows: 

SOE Benes 600k b 5 Sea sansxan Magua 
ON ae eee ee Dick Bullen 
RM NONE ins vo ckkewtaadacs Hurry Harry 
EN: ciste dh a's we Gstabacn bua os Natty Bumppo 


BE COONS no wiloweas os cx Chingachgook 
RR hn eatery Hugh Wynne 
gS RFE a ere aa Uncas 
a eee Van Bibber 
Lett Half-back. ....62..5.5.. Specimen Jones 
Ragnt Half-back ............ Jack Hamlin 


Ig Sc cs si oa ue acd sb aries Richard Carvel 
Pe errr ee Mr. Dooley 
Pametent Coach... ic ss cae David Harum 


ad 
There is an odd story connected with 
the very brief visit which C. N. and 
A. M. Williamson made. 
The Quest to this country last 
for Local spring. They arrived 
Colour from England and sailed 


for Italy a few days 
later. The sole object of the trip is said 
to have been to get a glimpse of a Bowery 
lodging-house at first hand. The Mar- 
quis of Loveland, which is to be pub- 
lished next spring, deals with the ad- 
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ventures of a wild young Englishman, a 
cousin of the Lady Betty of a former 
novel, who after ruining himself by his 
extravagance in the Grenadier Guards, 
starts for America to find a wealthy wife. 
rus venture begins with disaster, and 
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after being turned out of one of the big 
New York hotels he finds his way to the 
Bowery lodging-house. At this point of 
the tale Mr. and Mrs. Williamson began 
to have doubts. They knew many phases 
of American life, but the Bowery they 











RALPH HENRY BARBOUR J. 


BREC RIDGE ELLIS 


Author of Arkinsaw Cousins. Mr. Ellis’s first novel, 
The Dread and Fear of Kings,was published in rq It 
was followed by Garctlaso and 7he Holland Wolves. 
The author’searly years were passed in St. Louis, where 
his father was a prominent criminal lawyer, and 
most of his life since has been spent teaching in the 
colleges. 








HERBERT TRENCK MARY N. MURFREE (CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK ) 


Author of Apollo and the Seaman 











UNCONVENTIONAL PORTRAITS 


John Kendrick Bangs at his Maine home 
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PILLARS OF THE PLAYHOUSE. THE HALL CORNERS 
felt to be beyond them. They could not 
hope for a description of even reasonable 
accuracy. There was, however, a way 
out of the difficulty ; to travel from Eng- 
land to Italy by way of New York. A 
week later they were in that city, and 
there stayed just long enough to enable 
an American friend to take them about 
through the lower East Side and show 
them the environment to which a man in 
the case of Loveland would be obliged to 
adapt himself. 
* 

In England there has been considerable 
advance discussion of My Story, by 
Hall Caine. To most 
readers this work 
show the Manx novelist 
in an entirely new light. 
It has grown so much 
to be a habit to associate the author of 
The Bondsman, The Deemster and The 
Manxman with the little island in the 
Irish Sea that it seems a little strange 
to picture him as rubbing elbows with 
painters and actors and critics in Lon- 
don dining-rooms. My Story contains 
some interesting personal recollections of 
Ruskin. Says Mr. Hall Caine: 


During but 


Hall Caine’s 
“My Story” 


the last -year one before 


Ruskin’s death I had the pleasure to meet 
him at his house at Coniston. Although I 
had known more than a little of him for so 
long, and-had enjoyed so many points of 
touch with him, it was the first time I had 
met him face to face. He had then been for 
years silent, and so far as active interest 
in the affairs of life goes, he had long been 
dead. I found him very old and bent and 
feeble, a smaller, frailer man than I looked 
for; well in health, both of body and mind, 
but with faculties that were dying down 
very slowly and gently and almost imper- 
ceptibly, as the lamp dies down when the 
oil fails in it. His head was not so large 
as I had expected to find it, or it hardly 
seemed to me in form or size grand or mas- 
sive; his eyes were slow and peaceful, hav- 
ing lost their former his face, 


fire; and 





will 











7 THE LATE JAMES OLIVER CURWOOD 


1!Author of 7he Courage of Captain Plum, who met a 
strange death in the Hudson Bay country last month 
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from which the quiet life of later years had 
smoothed away the lines of strong thought 
and torturing experience, was too much hid- 
den by a full grey beard. He spoke very 
little, and always in a soft and gentle voice 
that might have been the voice of a woman; 
but he listened to everybody and smiled 
frequently. All the fiery heat of earlier 
days was gone, all the nervous force of the 
fever patient, all the capacity for noble 
anger and wrath. Nothing was left but 
gentleness, sweetness and quiet ‘courtesy, 
the unruffled peace of a breathless evening 
that is sliding into a silent night. In short, 
his whole personality left the impression 
of the approach of death; but of death so 
slow, so gradual, so tender and so beautiful 
that it almost made one in love with it to 
see it robbed of every terror. 


z 
Out of sheer, generous good nature 
we wish to call the attention of Mr. Up- 
ton Sinclair and Mr. Joseph Medill Pat- 
terson to Erasmus’s Essay “On Behav- 
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iour at Meals.” One or the other of these 
eminent men of letters may be contem- 
plating writing an his- 
torical novel, and judg- 
ing from the past the 
paragraph which we print 
below should suggest half 
a dozen chapters in the best vein of The 
Jungle, The Metropolis, The Money- 
changers or A Little Brother of the Rich. 
Erasmus reminds his readers that it is 
“very rude to blow your nose on the table 
cloth” or to “wipe your fingers on your 
neighbour’s coat.” He then goes on to 
remark : 


A Gratuitous 
Suggestion 


Never praise the result of your cook’s la- 
bours or press your guests to eat whether they 
like or not. Never criticise your host’s dinner 
unfavourably, even if it be badly cooked. Pass 
all these things over in silence. Do not give 
dogs your bones under the table, or feed the 
cat, or encourage animals to jump on the table. 
Above all, do not lick your plate; it is an act 
that ill becomes a cat, let alone a gentleman. 
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aT is given to some men 

ato lay the foundations of 

ga great and noble work. 

BIt is given to others to 

# complete the work which 

wtheir predecessors have 

——_ §begun. But to very few 

is it given at once to lay the foundations 

deep and strong, to watch the structure 

rising into a thing of life and usefulness 

and beauty, and finally to behold the full 

completion of the stately edifice. Among 

these few, the late Daniel Coit Gilman 

was so fortunate as to be numbered. One 

cannot readily recall the life of any con- 

temporary so full of helpfulness, so cre- 

ative, and withal so rich in honourable 
achievement. 

There is no need to enumerate in detail 
the many activities of one who combined 
the profound learning of a scholar with 
the tact of a diplomat and the genius of 
a great administrator. Dr. Gilman in 
his seventy-seven years accomplished 
many things. From the very best New 
England stock, he inherited the finest 


traditions of our race. Years of travel 
and study in Europe gave him breadth 
of view and a sane outlook upon the 
world in his early years. He knew every 
one who was worth knowing. He 
listened to their opinions. He studied 
their careers. In all this he was uncon- 
sciously making himself ready for what 
was destined to be his own enduring 
monument. As professor at Yale Uni- 
versity, he came to know the East, where 
he was born, in all its intellectual aspects. 
As president of the University of Cali- 
fornia he came to know the West. In 
this way he was a representative Ameri- 
can—representative of all that is best in 
our historic past, in our social and po- 
litical life, and in our latent possibilities. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that 
when the Johns Hopkins University was 
founded, Dr. Gilman should have been 
selected as.its president; nor is it singu- 
lar that he should have made of it a 
beacon light and a source of inspiration 
to all other American homes of learning. 
In 1875, there was not one institution in 
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the United States that could rightfully be 
styled a university. Ambitious young 
men who had received all that our col- 
leges could give them were compelled to 
seek in Europe the exact and _ scientific 
we x | TTA AR 


training which must precede and accom- 
pany original research. Under Dr. Gil- 
man, the Johns Hopkins University be- 
came a centre of creative scholarly effort, 
whose activities were worthy to be com- 


July 6, 1831 DANIEL COIT GILMAN October 13, 1908 
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pared with those of any foreign institu- 
tion whatsoever. He had much to meet 
in the way of active and of tacit oppo- 
sition. A university in the true sense 
was then scarcely understood by most 
Americans. There were also some 
special prejudices in Baltimore which 
had survived the founder of the uni- 
versity and which in their way did 
something to hamper the work of its first 
president. Later, there came financial 
difficulties. But Dr. Gilman never fal- 
tered. He never for one moment lost 
sight of his ideal: His enthusiasm, his 
knowledge of men and of the world, and 
besides this, his judicial temperament, 
crowned his efforts with success. 

He gathered about him a band of 
scholars whose names have since become 
illustrious and whose conception of their 
work accorded with his own. From 
Europe there came as lecturers to Balti- 
more men of eminence, whose presence 
was itself an inspiration, and they sup- 
plemented the work of such distinguished 
scholars as Gildersleeve and Warren, of 
Rowland and Remsen, of Newcomb and 
Sylvester. These and others, under the 


guidance of Dr. Gilman, brought, as it 
were, a sort of Promethean fire into 


American academic life. The quarter- 
century that followed the founding of 
Johns Hopkins University saw the trans- 
formation of much older institutions into 
genuine abodes of scientific investiga- 
tion. Johns Hopkins men went out into 
them all; and to-day the most advanced 
of American students can pursue his 
studies at any one of a dozen American 
universities with as great profit as in 
Germany or France or Austria. 

This in itself would have sufficed to 
make Dr. Gilman’s name a memorable 
one; yet fortune willed it that he should 
carry still further the torch of higher 
learning. American universities sent 
forth men equipped by nature and by 
training to conduct investigations of the 
greatest moment. Yet how were they 
to conduct investigations if they were to 
be hampered by the class-room drudgery 
work of a professor and unless they had 
private fortunes of their own? There 
came forward at the psychological 
moment, Mr. Andrew Carnegie, who in 
1901 had an interview with Dr. Gilman— 
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a long and searching interview. “I 
wish,” said Mr. Carnegie, “to provide 
for the advancement of knowledge.” 
This was all, yet it comprehended every- 
thing. As the result of that morning’s 
talk, Mr. Carnegie made his munificent 
and almost unique gift by which the Car- 
negie Institution was established in 
Washington, “for the advancement of 
knowledge.” With singular good judg- 
ment, Dr. Gilman was placed at the head 
of this new institution, which, with its 
ample endowment, can encourage and 
does encourage research, investigation, 
and the clarification of existing knowl- 
edge. It is almost a marvel that the 
same man should have lived long enough 
to establish in our country, first the ideal 
of the creative scholar, and second, an 
organisation which gives to creative 
scholarship so free and full an oppor- 
tunity. 

My own personal knowledge of Dr. 
Gilman came through a rather close 
association with him in work of an en- 
cyclopedic character. During the period 
of that association, it was a pleasure and 
a privilege to see from day to day how 
his disciplined mind, enriched by large 
experience, could turn itself to any sub- 
ject and effect results that were imme- 
diately fruitful. Dr. Gilman seemed to 
know every human being in our country 
who was in any way connected with the 
intellectual life. He knew the acquisi- 
tions of each and the limitations also; 
and I never found his judgment to be 
at fault. Besides all this, he had a genial 
courtesy, a modest, unassuming, and ab- 
solutely natural bearing, which made 
him so delightful as a friend and an 
associate. 

Perhaps no one in the history of 
American education counts for quite so 
much as Dr. Gilman. Surely no student 
of education could have been more sane, 
more free from fads of every kind, more 
gracious in his manner, more notable for 
judgment, tact, and that deeper under- 
standing which gives vitality to learning 
as to life. He still remains among us, 
because the work to which he gave his 
heart and brain still lives; and they must 
continue more and more to be an endur- 
ing monument to his memory. 


Harry Thurston Peck. 
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GUSTAVE FLAUBERT: A PSYCHO- 
LOGICAL STUDY 


aWO things have made 
#Flaubert famous — he 


a wrote a book and he had 
a epileptiform convulsions. 


(( a the pages of Madame 
ri | TIN a Bovary vibrate in any 
mums language; and the au- 

thor’s case is found in everything that 
treats of genius and neurosis. But the 
rare qualities of the man were never 
understood. His subtle composition 
eluded the analysis of his biographers, 
whether they have been medical excur- 
sionists or fellow-men of letters. They 
have put him down as an egoist, an 
epileptic, a chastened realist, or a roman- 
ticist gone mad. 

Flaubert himself, better than any one, 
saw the springs of his pictorial fancy and 
grasped the nature of his turbulent yet 
timid spirit. ‘My nervous malady,” he 
wrote, “introduced me to curious psycho- 
logical phenomena of which no one had 
any idea, or rather which no one has felt. 
I will have my revenge. I will make use 
of them in a book. But, as it is a subject 
which frightens me, from the point of 
view of health, | must wait. I must be 
far from those impressions to be able to 
give them to myself again artificially, 
ideally, and so without danger to myself 
or to my work.” He kept his promise. 
And here foliows the story, chiefly as he 
told it. 

Flaubert was born in the Hotel Dieu of 
Rouen in 1821. His father, head sur- 
geon, after the Continental custom, made 
the hospital his home. In it, young 
Flaubert grew up. To watch his father 
dissect was one of his diversions, and 
autopsies he rarely missed. Contact with 
the business of disease and with the grue- 
some details of anatomy, to which study 

sichat had just given a fresh impetus, 

made him too soon familiar with tragedy 
and despair. The early associations sunk 

deep into his personality ; “I never see a 

child,” he wrote later, “but I think he 

will become an old man, nor a cradle but 

I think of a grave ;” they were never for- 

gotten. Years afterward, death would 

recall cadavers; and on thinking of his 


sister, whom he dearly loved, and who 
died when he was twenty-five, “he saw 
again the two of them as children climb- 
ing the lattice work which shut off their 
garden from the amphitheatre of the 
Hotel Dieu, watching the corpses on the 
dissection tables, their father at his work 
and the buzzing flies which flew from 
them to the flowers, to the dissection 
tables and back to them again.” 

In this atmosphere, he discerned the 
ultimate impotence of medicine, and 
came to know the humanness of doctors, 
in spite of their sacred calling. But he 
also learned the methods of patient ob- 
servation, common to all the natural 
sciences, and the lesson of hard work. 
As a second son, he ceded the place as 
his father’s successor to his elder brother, 
and was slated, against his will, for 
law. After two years’ study, he failed to 
pass his examination, and returned home 
much mortified and upset. Ill health 
followed and the next few years were 
passed at home, in travel, and in*writing 
books which were never to see the light 
of day. His great work, Madame 
Bovary, was three years in the making, 
but had a prompt success in 1857, thanks 
to the police. Author, publisher, and 
even the printer were indicted for out- 
raging public morals. All were acquitted, 
though there was a Scotch twist to the 
verdict. 

The middle and later years of his life 
Flaubert lived with his mother at Crois- 
set, a village near Rouen. He never mar- 
ried. A desultory love affair with a 
Madame Colet ran through eight years. 
The lady lived in Paris, wrote poor books 
and had numbered various literary men 
among her lovers. It was Flaubert’s most 
serious attachment. After the publica- 
tion of Salammbé, its author received 
much attention, was considered good 
company and passed two or three months 
of each year at the capital. But he pre- 
ferred the life of the monk and always 
returned to his country home with de- 
light. He was there at the time of the 
Prussian invasion, an event which out- 
raged all his sensibilities. Indeed, this 
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depressed him more than any occurrence 
of his life. He thought the end of art 
and letters was at hand. He died of 
apoplexy in 1880. 

His life was consecrated to letters. 
From the age of ten, when he arranged 
a play, till the morning of his death, he 
worked with a feverish pertinacity intol- 
erable to health. From the time he got 
up until far into the early morning 
hours, was his schedule. In his com- 
position, he took infinite pains ; he would 
pursue the right word with the relentless- 
ness of a hunter and often took days to 
write a few paragraphs. “It is easier,” 
he says, “to become a millionaire and live 
in Venetian palaces, filled with master 
works of art, than to write a good page 
and be satisfied with one’s self.” He not 
only strove for truthful representation, 
but spared himself nothing in his de- 
sire to be accurate in every fact. He 
read 1500 volumes in preparation of 
Salammbé, and when writing The Sen- 
timental Education walked the hospital, 
in order to describe the croup correctly. 
But conscientiousness and hard work do 
not lift men from mediocrity, and with 
these traits alone Flaubert would be un- 
known to us. His genius lay in a plastic 
sensibility which enabled him to project 
himself into his characters. This was his 
birthright. With it he broke the classic 
mould, painted things as they are and 
was hailed as the founder of a new 
school of fiction in France. 

His was a sensibility excited by ideas 
rather than by the ordinary messages of 
the senses. These latter, he said, he 
could always conquer. Perhaps the ap- 
peals they made to him were feeble. In 
early manhood he went for three years 
without the consciousness of sex, and 
throughout he seemed indifferent to ob- 
jective beauty, except in so far as it 
aroused ideas. But with an intellectual 
stimulus, he became all nerves. “For a 
month I have been in a peculiar state of 
exaltation, or rather of vibration; at the 
slightest idea that comes into my mind, 
I undergo the peculiar effect that one 
feels to the tips of the fingers, in going 
near a harp.” Such states pushed them- 
selves to the point of pain. He was 
doubtless drawing on his own sensations 
and what they cattsed him when he 
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voiced his theory of genius. “Perhaps 
genius after all is only a refinement of 
suffering, a meditation on what is going 
on outside of us, as it appears translated 
by our mind. The sadness of Moliére 
was the result of all the human frailty 
which he himself felt; he suffered from 
the Diafoirus and the Tartuffes which 
got into his brain through his eyes. Did 
not the mind of a Veronese saturate itself 
with colours, like a piece of cloth in the 
boiling vat of a dyer? Were not all tints 
so magnified that none could escape his 
eye? Michael Angelo said that marble 
shivered when he drew near; the truth 
is that he shivered on drawing near to 
marble. For this man, then, even the 
mountains had souls; their natures were 
similar like the affinity between two ele- 
ments. But all this must bring about, 
how or why I do not know, volcanic fuses 
of a kind to annihilate the poor human 
tenement.” 

These fuses brought about eruptions in 
Flaubert. But they also gave him the 
power to shed his skin and live in others. 
He had a rare faculty of voluntary 
metempsychosis. When at work on 
Madame Bovary in 1853, he wrote his 
mistress—"I am tired out. I feel as 
though I had an iron helmet on my head. 
Since two o’clock this afternoon—with 
only about twenty-five minutes out for 
dinner—I am writing on Bovary. I go 
with them on their horseback ride. I am 
of them. Perspiration runs and throats 
are dry. This is one of the few times in 
my life that I have passed the whole day 
in complete illusion. Just now, as I was 
writing the words ‘attaque des nerfs’ | 
was so carried away, was talking so loud 
and feeling so deeply what my poor little 
woman was going through, that I was 
afraid I was going to have an attack my- 
self. I got up from the table and opened 
the window, my head spinning.” And 
again—“My imaginary people take hold 
of me and follow me, or rather, it is I 
who am in them. When I was writing 
the poisoning of Emma Bovary, I had so 
distinctly the taste of arsenic in my 
mouth, was so thoroughly poisoned my- 
self, that I vomited my whole dinner.” 
Elsewhere he says he sometimes passes 
whole days without consciousness of his 
personality, so deeply does it become 
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merged in his books. “A book for me 
is nothing but a way of living. That’s 
what explains my hesitation, my terrors, 
my slowness.” 

He knew by experience the difference 
between these artistic incarnations and 
the sense deceptions which defy control. 
‘Don’t confuse the internal vision of the 
artist with that of the man truly halluci- 
nated. I know the two conditions per- 
fectly; a gulf divides them. In the true 
hallucination, fear is always present ; you 
feel your personality leaving you, you 
think you are going to die.* 

“In the poetic vision, on the contrary, 
there is joy, something that takes posses- 
sion of you, even though you do not 
know where you are. Often this vision 
is put together slowly, piece by piece, as 
one arranges the different parts of a 
decoration. But not always; it may come 
suddenly, like the hallucination of hyp- 
nosis ; something forms before the eyes— 
then’s the time to seize it.” 

This faculty of losing himself in his 
creations is the working capital of the 
realistic writer. Without it, the repre- 


sentation he gives us fails in truth. Only 


a small part of what goes on about us 
enters our consciousness. The rest, 
while feebly stimulating sight or hearing 
or the other senses, does not cross the 
threshold, does not become a part of us. 
A moment consciousness is composed of 
fragments, not photographs; glimpses, 
not inventories. And we recognise it as 
true in reproduction, quite as much by 
what is left out as by what is put in. No 
two moments are identical. What es- 
capes and what gets in varies with dif- 
ferent persons, is different with you and 
with me, is never the same with either of 
us under the stress of ever-fluctuating 
emotions, physical conditions, environ- 
ment. 

To these variations, Flaubert was 
acutely sensitive. And by turning his 
own consciousness into the mould of that 
of his hero or heroine, he could, under 
propitious circumstances, make their sen- 


*Compare the hullucinatory abstraction of 
Emma when repulsed by her former lover— 
“She only suffered from her love and, by 
the mere memory of it, felt her soul leaving 
her, as the wounded, in dying, feel their life 
ebbing away through the wound that bleeds.” 
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sations his own, give us landscapes as 
seen by them, reasons as thought by them, 
emotions as felt by them. This was the 
artist part of him. And the artisan part 
of him, the part that had industry and 
pertinacity and knowledge and long ex- 
perience, knew no rest until the artist had 
found expression in the right word and 
phrase. 

Sensibility, extreme and dirigible, and 
a perfected accuracy er apt, tools 
of expression explain the greatness of 
Flaubert. He is fiction dramatised with 
the author making lightning changes, like 
the clever Dutch actor in the play of sev- 
eral characters with no one on the stage 
but himself. 

The theory of emotional complexes 
helps explain these things. Every strong 
emotion sinks deep into our personality, 
carrying down with it much of what is 
going on about us at the time. The 
emotion itself and the associations, which 
cling to it like barnacles, form what is 
called an emotional complex. The union 
is too close ever to be entirely broken up. 
Henceforth, when the emotion reappears, 
it drags its associations with it; or, if one 
of the associations is forced up into our 
consciousness, it tends to recall, if not 
the emotion itself, at least its shadow. 
Nowhere are complexes better illustrated 
than in Madame Bovary. -Take for ex- 
ample two quotations chosen at random 
—The ink of her father’s letter had been 
dried with wood ashes; and as a little of 
the grey powder fell from the letter on 
her dress, she thought she almost saw the 
old man bending over the fireplace to 
take the tongs.” Again—‘“the sound of 
a church bell recalled her days at the con- 
vent, the altar, the nuns, the figure of the 
Virgin.” In both of these, the complex 
aroused brought up others in an endless 
chain. 

Throughout our life, we add in a never 
ending series new emotional complexes 
to our store, which combine in infinite 
mosaics. In the nicety of their com- 
position, the quality of their content and 
the ease with which they can be made to 
reappear, we have standards by which to 
gauge disposition, intellectual calibre, and 
character. We rarely see recalled the 
closely synthesised and firmly held 
emotional complexes of the man of self- 
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control and power of concerted action. 
In states of dementia, the reactions may 
fail altogether, due to defects in cerebral 
structure; or the physical evidences of 
them may be produced but without 
psychic equivalent; witness the stolidity 
of the idiot, the meaningless laugh of the 
imbecile. When mentality is merely 
feeble, or failing, we find complexes 
which, though easily called forth, show 
a lack of agreement between the strength 
of the reaction and the intellectual value. 
This we see in the instability of child- 
hood, of alcoholism, of hysteria. 

The stimuli which arouse the com- 
plexes are kaleidoscopic in their variety. 
Messages from any of the sense organs, 
ideas whose sensorial origins are too 
closely fused for recognition, combina- 
tions of the most trivial circumstances, 
simple and apparently disconnected 
words, may call forth composite mental 
pictures. This fact now gives great 
practical importance to experimental 
psychology. It was anticipated by Flau- 
bert. Madame Bovary had communi- 
cated with her lover through the inter- 
mediary of her child’s guardian-nurse. 
After the fatal dose of arsenic, and as 
she lay dying, her little girl was brought 
to her. Not grasping the situation, the 
child asked some question about the 
nurse. This loosened a complex. “At 
this name, which carried her back in 
memory to her adulteries and to her mis- 
fortunes, Madame Bovary turned away 
her head, as though in disgust at the taste 
of another poison which came up in her 
mouth.” 

As a complex may be revived by a 
single external circumstance, so it may 
come to be represented in the mind of its 
possessor, with its most salient element. 
A symbol may come to represent it, as a 
symbol may arouse it. A single stroke 
of the brush may give the tone to the 
picture, a symbolic characteristic disclose 
the meaning of a situation; a night may 
be described by its silence, a light by one 
or two reflections. Is not the type of 
Lariviére, the famous doctor of Rouen 
(fashioned after Flaubert’s father), ex- 
emplified in the phrase that “he practised 
virtue without believing in it”? 

The highest grade of emotional su- 
periority is found in those who give a 
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true and beautiful mental response to 
slight excitation. This is the gift which 
makes the artist. In him the associations 
of an emotion have so many ramifica- 
tions, are themselves so salient and well 
blended, that the complex, far reaching 
and easy of recall, appears with the vivid 
truth of life. This faculty was pre- 
eminently Flaubert’s. If he had not told 
us so in his correspondence, we would ° 
have known it from his writings. For 
much as he strove to keep himself out of 
his books, every line betrays his strong 
emotional reactions. 

And his heroine most of all. In her 
we have the picture of a woman giving 
the liveliest possible responses to casual 
stimuli. The sound of a bell, a gesture, 
the dust of a letter, a smell, would cause 
past panoramas to enfold themselves be- 
fore her eyes. But the chief complex, 
existent from childhood, was an illusion, 
a fused dream of ecstasy, delight, de- 
lirium. Throughout her career, the most 
insignificant event would wake it, or 
would determine her action in her effort 
to realise it. The promise of a riding 
habit decided her on the step which led 
to her first fall; and that “it was Paris 
fashion” led her to her second. Profli- 
gate and licentious as she seems to the 
superficial reader, she refused in des- 
perate extremity to sell herself, as barter 
had no association with her complex; 
and in the arms of death “she summoned 
all her expiring strength and gave the 
crucifix the closest kiss of love she had 
ever given.” 

No one, without the most accessible 
and flexible emotional fusions, could have 
given life to a character like Emma. 
And in her, all unconsciously, the author 
lays bare his own psychology. He, like 
her, had complexes that appeared at the 
winking of an eyelash; both had con- 
vulsions which followed emotional re- 
verses ; he, like her, clung throughout to 
the impressions of his youth; like her, he 
had a dominant illusion, his love of art, 
which was ever present, and which 
shaped his life. And however great the 
differences between the solitary ascetic 
man of letters and the faithless wife of 
the country doctor, between the com- 
plexes, ideal of the one, and sensorial of 
the other, their emotional mechanisms 
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had much in common; and a study of her 
reveals, with a constancy too great for 
chance, the tricks of the hand that painted 
her. 

In Madame Bovary, Flaubert created 
one of the world’s masterpieces of fiction. 
But posterity, the critic, has thus far 
accorded no such approval to his other 
works. They contain, all of them, flashes 
of his power; and all bear witness to the 
great technician. The descriptions of 
some of the scenes about Carthage, in 
Salammbé, are in the author’s best man- 
ner; the child with croup in L’Education 
Sentimentale is so ill that we can 
almost hear his laboured breathing; the 
legend of St. Julien l’hospitalier is told 
with the dramatic simplicity of the Bible. 
But in spite of this, the other works do 
not hold us. They fail in human interest 
and power of conviction. They do not 
give us what we get on every page of 
Madame Bovary, real people. And they 
remain tedious compositions that few 
read through. 

Various are the hypotheses to explain 
these inequalities. Perhaps the one 
nearest the truth is that Flaubert’s 
genius could not pass the confines of re- 
production. The story of the great book 
was true and the provincial personages 
in it such as the author had always lived 
with. He knew them to the core; could 
think as they thought and make himself 
feel as they felt. But the subjects of his 
other romances, subjects legendary, an- 
tique, political, he knew mostly at second 
hand. To have illuminated them was 
beyond his powers. He could draw on 
himself and project an immortal type; or 
revive his experiences and give us scenes 
which cry with truth. But he lacked the 
universality of that genius which is not 
bound down by experience within the 
range of personal observation, the genius 
with which the truly great can picture 
what they do not know. The creative 
imagination which makes possible the un- 
limited incorporations of Shakespeare, 
the soaring flights of Goethe, the pas- 
sionate imagery of Emily Bronté, was 
not his. There is proof of this in his 
unsuccessful books; and more can be 
found in his letters which were published 
after his death. The pilgrimage through 
those four dreary volumes is brightened 
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by few original conceptions except such 
as concern the writer’s own sensations. 

Art for art’s sake is the famous one. 
For Flaubert, it was more than an idea; 
it was a creed. Art is beauty and truth. 
If a theme is truthfully unfolded and if 
the unfolding is beautiful, the object is 
obtained ; that is art, no matter what the 
theme is. Truth in the telling and ac- 
curacy and beauty of the phrase, that is 
the goal to work for. 

George Sand, one of his later corre- 
spondents, reproached him with caring 
too much for the purity and beauty of his 
phrases. He answered her: “The care 
for the extreme beauty that you find fault 
with is, for me, a method. When I find 
a discord or a repetition in one of my 
phrases, I am certain that I am on the 
wrong track. Then when I search, I 
find the correct expression, which is the 
only one, and which is, moreover, har- 
monious. The word never fails him 
who has the idea. I remember hav- 
ing experienced a violent pleasure on 
contemplating a wall of the Acropo- 
lis, a wall entirely bare. Now I wonder 
if a book, independently of what it 
tells, cannot produce the same effect. 
In the precision of the assembling, the 
quality of the individual pieces, the polish 
of the surface, the harmony of the whole, 


.is there not an intrinsic value, a kind of 


divine power, something infinite as a 
principle?” He thought so. He wrote 
his friend, Du Camp, that he would 
rather die like a dog than hurry his pen 
by a single second to be quit of a phrase 
that was not complete. 

Art demands much of her disciples, he 
preached. Like the God of the Jews, it 
delights in burnt offerings. The life of 
the artist must be a life of self-denial and 
toil. If he tries for both beauty and 
happiness, he will get neither the one nor 
the other. He must live a life of his own 
outside the world. He must describe 
emotions, not feel them. You can paint 
wine, love, women, glory, he wrote, but 
only on the condition that you are neither 
drunkard, lover, husband, nor soldier of 
the line, In the maelstrom of life, you 
suffer too much or enjoy too much to see 
well. To be swayed by emotions is to 
lose the power to portray them. The 
artist should have no feelings of his own 
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but must be able to make himself feel. 
Success is a result, not an end. It is 
not to be striven for. If it comes, well 
and good. If not, one has done one’s best 
and nothing else matters. 

On no account should the author’s per- 
sonal opinions or sensations appear in his 
work. Like God in the universe, he 
should be present everywhere but visible 
nowhere. 

Such was Flaubert’s famous theory. 
Its originality may be questioned. But 
his unchanging belief in it was original at 
least. It was his dominating complex, a 
product of the material impressions of his 
youth. He never changed it, voiced it 
everywhere, and by every act of his ca- 
reer proved his fanatical adherence. It 
determined his mode of life, shaped his 
methods, moulded his views. Art was to 
him what God was to the Puritans, what 
the sun was to the Incas. Intoxicated 
with his faith, he could only have lived 
as he did, cut off from the world, the 
slave of frenetical industry. But his 
tempestuous nature must give even more. 
He must resent and avenge all heresy. 
Those great in letters he regarded witha 
jealous veneration. Shakespeare, Goethe, 
Homer, Apuleius, were, to him, gods. 
One evening at a private gathering of the 
Empress, he violently commanded a man 
who spoke disrespectfully of Victor, 
Hugo to cease. The one great hatred of 
his life was against the bourgeoisie, the 
comfortable class, the class without high 
thoughts. The reason for it has long 
puzzled his biographers and reviewers. 
It is to be found in this, that the bour- 
geois for him were heretics. He hated 
their banality, their complacency, their 
assumption of comprehension, but above 
all, their indifference to art. A bour- 
geois opinion would always irritate him 
and the material success (through the 
bourgeois, of course) of some inferior 
book would drive him to bitterest in- 
vective. 

It all seems very foolish, but the fact 
is there, and perhaps the indulgent can 
even find something lovable in a man who 
rages against a whole class because it 
slights or patronises his religion. 

Maxime du Camp, Flaubert’s friend, 
and his most important if not his most 
reliable biographer, attributes Flaubert’s 
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lack of ideas and slowness of literary 
construction to disease. “He was,” he 
says, “a_writer of rare talent; without 
the nervous malady which overtook him, 
he would have been a man of genius.” 
But there is no proof that Flaubert’s 
ideas diminished, or his methods of 
managing them changed, after the onset 
of this illness ; on the contrary, his niece, 
in a short biographical introduction to the 
correspondence, says, “the incessant and 
vigorous work of his brain continued 
without any interruption ;” and the na- 
ture of the illness itself is wide open to 
argument. 

It has been so uniformly accepted as 
epilepsy that Flaubert has become a 
stock argument in favour of the degener- 
ative origin of genius. The proofs ad- 
duced are entirely inadequate; and in a 
critical study which was a recent Thése 
de Paris, the epileptic theory was re- 
jected. It would be futile to dwell long 
on these controversial arguments. But 
the question is too closely knit with the 
character of Flaubert to be passed by. 
Were such interruptions as punctuated 
his productive activity due to a disease 
which, as physicians practically know it, 
kills creative power and blunts intelli- 
gence and memory, almost without ex- 
ception? Or were they fortuitous out- 
comes of his type of genius, concentrated 
outpourings of himself, which caused no 
permanent damage to his finer mental 
workings? The facts are, briefly, these— 
De Goncourt says in his journal—‘Flau- 
bert told us that when he was a child he 
would become so immersed in his read- 
ing, with tongue pressed between his 
teeth and twisting a lock of hair with 
his fingers, that he would suddenly fall 
to the floor.. Once he cut his nose in 
striking against a pane of glass.” And 
De Maupassant states that Flaubert, 
as a youth, “would stand and read, some- 
times for an hour, without moving, deeply 
immersed and apparently unconscious, 
but with brain working actively.” 

At the age of twenty-two, Flaubert had 
a number of convulsions, which were re- 
peated on a few subsequent occasions, 
some at night. The first attacks threw 
his family into great consternation. A 
doctor or an attendant was constantly 
with him, and he passed a year or more 








in fear and depression. “This nervous 
malady,” his niece wrote, “overhung his 
whole life like a veil; a fear that dark- 
ened his happiest days.” Of the facts 
we have no medical opinion. His father 
and brother bled him; a doctor who saw 
him once in Tours confessed his igno- 
rance and prescribed quinine; Hardy of 


Paris, in later years, called him a hysteri- . 


cal old woman, and Dr. Lambron, a 
prophet in his day, attributed his nervous 
sensibility to the abuse of tobacco. 

Two persons only have described these 
attacks—Du Camp, who saw them, and 
Flaubert himself. Du Camp’s descrip- 
tion is as follows: 


In the month of October, 1843, he had been 
at Pont-Andemer. His brother went there for 
him. On a certain evening they started for 
home together in a buggy, Gustave driving. 
The night was dark; on the outskirts of 
Bourg-Achard, as a man pushing a cart passed 
the buggy on the left, and with the light from 
a lonely inn on the right, Gustave was over- 
come and fell. His brother immediately bled 
him, hoping, though not very confidently, that 
he had been the witiiess of an accident that 
would not occur again. Other attacks fol- 
lowed, four in all, in the next two weeks. . . . 
Many times have I, terrified and helpless, been 
present during these attacks. They always oc- 
curred in the same way and were always ush- 
ered in by the same symptoms. Suddenly, 
without apparent cause, Gustave would hold 
his head up and become very pale. He had 
felt the aura, that mysterious breath which 
passes over the countenance like the flight of 
a spirit. His face bore a look of anguish, and 
he would shrug his shoulders with a gesture of 
discouragement which was heart-breaking. He 
would say, “There’s a flame in my right eye,” 
and then, after a few seconds, ‘““There’s a flame 
in my left eye; everything looks golden to me.” 
This peculiar state lasted several minutes. 
And all this time it was plain to me he was 
hoping it would be nothing but an alarm. 
Then, his face blanching still further, would 
take on an expression of despair. He would 
walk rapidly up and down and run to his bed, 
throwing himself on it, depressed and gloomy, 
as though he were getting into a coffin. And 
then he would cry out, “I have the reins—there 
is the man pushing the cart—I hear his bell. 
Oh! I see the light of the inn.” Then, after 
a groan whose rending note still rings in my 
ears, he would pass into the convulsion. In it, 
his whole body shook and after it he went into 
a deep sleep and was exhausted for several 
days. , 
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This dramatic description does not 
picture the ordinary conduct of a person 
in an epileptic fit; Du Camp was no 
doctor, and certain criteria essential for 
the diagnosis of epilepsy are (quite 
naturally) omitted altogether. Without 
this description, however, the few other 
facts which might proclaim Flaubert an 
epileptic are totally insufficient, and one 
is forced to look further to see if the at- 
tacks which from time to time inter- 
rupted the writer’s career, could not have 
been of some other character. It is con- 
stantly being thrust upon our notice that 
intense emotional crises, as well as 
epilepsy, can cause recurrent lapses of 
consciousness. The modus operandi is 
somewhat as follows. A sudden emotion, 
generally in the nature of fright, im- 
presses itself on the mind violently. This 
impression, with the attendant circum- 
stances which cling to it, creates a com- 
plex which is independent of all others 
and which is cut off from the directing 
forces of the will. Varying with the sus- 
ceptibility of the individual, and with the 
violence of the shock, the complex ex- 
cludes, more or less completely, all else 
from consciousness. When all conditions 
favour an intense reaction, all conscious 
operations of the mind, outside the com- 
plex, are suspended. Except in one di- 
rection, the person is unconscious or at 
least unable to direct his consciousness. 
Each and all of us, at the sight of some 
petrifying accident, lose, for the moment, 
consciousness of everything else. When 
a child falls in front of a rapidly moving 
trolley car, we, who see it, take no ac- 
count of anything but that; we do not 
hear the rush of the elevated train above 
our head and remember dimly, if at all, 
what we did during the suspense. And 
for a long time afterward, many years 
perhaps, when we see again a child in 
similar danger or hear the grinding of 
suddenly applied brakes, or are con- 
fronted with some other association, too 
remote, perhaps, for any one but our- 
selves to recognise, we again become 
spellbound, momentarily oblivious to all 
but that one complex. This is well within 
the normal. But to keep there, the un- 
consciousness must be too brief to inter- 
fere with rational conduct, and it must 
weaken with successive appearances; 
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when the complex returns too easily, or 
too often, and troubles consciousness for 
too long a time, it becomes the pathologi- 
cal. Examples of this latter we have in 
trance, in catalepsy, in double personality, 
and similar weird conditions, all of which 
have their origin in outraged emotions. 
But the examples best known to us are 
what, for want of a better term, we call 
psychic attacks, which only occur in 
highly sensitive natures, and which cut 
them off, for a brief time, from their 
surroundings. 

These are recurrent emotional crises, 
sometimes convulsive, dominated by a 
complex. They may follow the fright 
at once; or the complex, full formed but 
dormant, may wait its time to strike until 
its victim is weakened by some long 
nervous strain or worry, or until some 
new emotional insult frees it. Then self- 
control is lost. All attacks, at first at 
least, have the same intellectual content 
and emotional tinge. Later, they become 
more complicated ; new complexes spring 
up and run unbridled. In the normal 
oblivion from emotional cause, conscious- 
ness is retained for the emotional com- 


plexes themselves and they remain in 


memory. In the psychic attacks, con- 
sciousness may be so troubled that no 
memory remains; or, though memory is 
apparently lost, its preservation may be 
shown by psychological experiment; or 
the individual may retain not only a 
memory for the contents of the attack 
but some blurred consciousness of other 
things. This seems to have been the 
case with Flaubert. In his seizures, his 
mind, instead of being suspended, teemed 
with hallucinatory images and he could 
describe, to a certain extent, other sensa- 
tions too. 

“The trouble I had with my nerves,” 
he wrote retrospectively to his mistress, 
“was the froth of my intellectual pleas- 
antries. Each attack was like a kind of 
hemorrhage of the innervation ; seminal 
losses of the pictorial faculty of the 
brain, a hundred thousand images danc- 
ing together like fireworks. It was a 
brutal wrenching of mind from body 
(several times I thought I was dead), but 
that which constitutes the personality, the 
thinking part of me (L’étre raison) 
never let go. Without that, there would 
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have been no suffering, for without that 
I would have been purely passive. As it 
was, I was-always conscious, even when 
unable to speak. Then it was my mind 
bent on itself, like a porcupine sticking 
itself with its own quills.” 

So Flaubert was a spectator at the 
clinic, watching his muscles robbed of 
power, his tongue bereft of speech, his 
emotions dancing in mad delight over his 
prostrate body. “You asked,” he wrote 
a friend later, “how I cured myself of 
the nervous hallucinations I used to have. 
In two ways—first by studying them 
scientifically, that is, by trying to explain 
them to myself, and secondly, by force of 
will. I often felt myself going mad. My 
poor brain had a confused flock of ideas 
and images and it seemed that my con- 
sciousness, my I, was foundering like a 
ship in the storm. But I clung fast to 
my reason, which though beaten and 
broken, triumphed. At other times, I 
would try in imagination to reproduce 
these horrible sufferings. I played with 
madness and phantasy like Mithridates 
with his poisons. Pride sustained me, 
and I conquered the trouble by crushing 
it in a hand-to-hand struggle.” 

Flaubert’s attacks, like psychic attacks 
generally, seemed to have followed close 
on some disturbing emotion; when he 
had the first one, he had recently re- 
turned from Paris, discouraged and dis- 
gusted at his failure to pass his examina- 
tions; at the age of fifty, when his home 
was occupied by Prussians, the disease is 
said to have returned after a lapse of 
seven years. This, too, was a season of 
despair. “I almost died of grief this 
winter,” he wrote; “no one has felt it 
more keenly than I, and for two months 
I thought I had a cancer of the stomach, 
for I vomited nearly every day.”* 

Epilepsy rarely knows such emotional 
precipitants as these. It strikes without 
apparent reasons, without known cause. 
Its attacks are annihilating to all forms 
of consciousness. Personality is blotted 
out and there is an irrecoverable blank in 

*Trace this to its suggestion in Madame 
Bovary, Edition definitive, page 233.“At times 
she had pain in the region of the heart, then 
again in the chest, in the head, in the limbs; 
she began to have attacks of vomiting, in 


which Charles thought he could see the symp- 
toms of a cancer.” 
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memory. Such attacks as Flaubert’s, 
with their rich psychic contents, were but 
little known in the forties and fifties, and 
it is doubtful if a single physician who 
attended the sensitive author, with the 
possible exception of Hardy, understood 
them as well as he did himself. “No one 
has studied these things,” he wrote, “and 
the best (physicians?) are ignorant in 
one way as the philosophers are in an- 
other. Materialists and _ spiritualists 
equally block the way to an understand- 
ing of matter and mind because they 
separate them one from the other. The 
ones would make an angel of man, the 
others would have him a pig.” 

We are only beginning to understand 
them now. ‘Their study will show us, 
among other things, the natural inequali- 
ties of men. 

Flaubert’s disposition, his niece tells 
us, was equable and gay. But at bottom, 
there was an infinite sadness, a sort of 
unrest. Robust physically and intended 
for the full enjoyment of life, his mind 
nevertheless longed for an undiscoverable 
ideal, and ever suffered at not finding it 
in anything. Certain it is that melan- 
choly was fundamental; he had it as a 
youth long before his seizures. The 
tragedy and despair of the hospital which 
produced his childish complexes con- 
tinued throughout life to call up his liveli- 
est visions, 

Happiness was impossible with the 
view he took of art and the fidelity with 
which he lived up to it. From the first, 
he strove to put himself outside the 
ordinary pleasures of life, in order to 
more faithfully fulfil his ideal. At thirty- 
six, he wrote— 


I have ruined myself with foolish, sentimen- 
tal gymnastics. I took pleasure in fighting my 
passions and tormenting my heart. I pushed 
aside the human intoxications which came in 
my path. Furious with myself, I tore out the 
man in me with both hands, hands full of 
strength and pride. I wished to make of this 
tree with its leaves turning green an unique 
monument and place it -high, like some 
heavenly flame on an altar. 


His view of the end of art and life 
was hopeless. Beauty in contemplation, 


beauty in. execution, and all was said and 


done. There is no conclusion and no 
end. 


You must, if you wish to live, give up the 
thought of having an idea of any subject what- 
soever. That's life; it is not a question of 
changing it, but of knowing it. Life is such a 
hideous thing that the only way of supporting 
it is by avoiding it. And one avoids it by 
living in art, in the constant search for the 
true, rendered by the beautiful. The frivolous 
and the unintelligent, minds presumptuous and 
enthusiastic want a conclusion for everything. 
No great genius has drawn a conclusion and 
no great book has drawn a conclusion, because 
humanity itself is not stable and draws no 
conclusions. Homer draws no conclusion, nor 
Shakespeare, nor Goethe, nor even the Bible. 


The sensibility which was his greatness 
deepened his shadows. Such sensory 
vibrations as he pictured in his men of 
genius and as he constantly complains of 
himself, pass the point of pleasure and 
become, as he said, the refinement of 
suffering. .And they bring with them 
feelings of apprehension and of dread. 
Flaubert was what the French call a 
timide. He would blush like a girl when 
spoken to; he set out on a trip to Egypt 
with vague forebodings and with tears; 
he feared his sensations, he feared his 
attacks, he feared life. And with it all, 
he passed his days and nights in a way to 
make a hypochondriac of the most 
phlegmatic. The midnight oil, pipes be- 
fore breakfast, rare draughts of fresh 
air. He would go weeks without seeing 
any one outside of his own home circle, 
and months without leaving the house. 
He never walked and swimming was his 
only exercise. He had no diversions, 
never learned to dance, played no games. 
With warm affections and generous to a 
degree, he acquired the quick temper and 
intolerance of the recluse. His strong 
muscles did no work; his brain with its 
many tentacles knew little relaxation; 
his genial nature, cut off from his kind, 
fed upon itself and shrunk like the peau 
de chagrin. He must have been a dis- 
agreeable man to live with. But his 
character and his work help to explain 
the nature of artistic genius. ~ 

Pearce Bailey, M.D. 
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Of the new plays presented in New 
York last month only one seemed to us 
to deviate from theatrical 
routine. In writing 
Mater Mr. Percy Mac- 
Kaye indulged his fancy 
and consulted his per- 
sonal tastes to a degree very unusual 
among American playwrights. He calls 
it “a study in comedy,” and a great many 
of the comic lines betray his studious 
labours. But he writes as a student of 
literary expression and not as a student 
of what the public wants. It is always a 
pleasure to see a playwright attempt 
something that is considered beforehand 
to be impossible, and the significance of 
Mr. MacKaye’s play lies in intention 
rather than in fulfilment, for the comic 


Percy 
MacKaye’s 
“ Mater” 


spirit has never smiled for him and’ 


humour has been left out of his compo- 
sition. It is plain that he loves that book- 
ish, middle-aged heroine of his. He 
meant to endow Mater with every fem- 
inine charm, gaiety, wisdom, wit, arch- 


ness, the spirit of mischief, subtlety, 


airiness and a nimble fancy. And 
docile minds will find these good things 
in her. Indeed, it seems almost brutal 
not to find what the author has so rap- 
turously intended. Mater has every 
chance in her favour and ought to be 
irresistible. In the first place, she is the 
mother of unsmiling twins, a reformer 
and his sister, both prigs, and in contrast 
to this dreadful pair a little humour ought 
to go a great way. The son is the kind 
of man from whom one would gladly 
fly to almost any kind of mother. Mater, 
in short, has the great advantage of being 
surrounded on all sides by worse alter- 
natives—which is often a woman’s great- 
est charm. If Mater did not interrupt, 
the son would go on spouting lines like 
these : 


Whenever the times are in gloom or panic 
each breed has his own bark: Inalienable 
Rights!—Return to Nature!—The Truth of 
Beauty !—The Point of View!—The Voice of 
Conscience! You may hear them baying in 
chorus, tenor and basso, from stump and bar 
and inkpot and pulpit—these moon-dogs of the 


nation—while the people run to and fro, cry- 
ing, “Saved!” But none yet ever has voiced 
the excellent salvation of Common Sense. 
(Leaping up.) What on earth are you doing, 
Mother ? 


Then Mater’s charms are doubly un- 
derscored by the most susceptible of 
elderly lovers, who is also a wicked poli- 
tician and who will prevent her son’s 
election to the legislature unless Mater 
will promise to marry him. Mater must 
therefore beguile him, and never was man 
more easily beguiled. He is outwitted, 
dazzled, fascinated. He is the mirror of 
Mr. MacKaye’s intentions regarding 
Mater—a sign-post to her wit and a pub- 
lisher’s notice of her “literary quality.” 
“You captivating girl,” he exclaims. 


And here I am speaking once more the heart 
of me—sharing with you fancy and beauty 
and love, just as once I used to share them in 
my college days with my books, and the warm 
fields, golden with young cattle, and the sun- 
set. I don’t know myself, Mater: you have 
made me all over. 


But it is Mater’s humour that needs 
most the corroboration of this amazingly 
responsive man: 


Mater. Promise me not to send your col- 
lars to a Chinese laundry. So many of those 
coolies have tuberculosis, and you know how 
they—well, how they—you know, what the 
little Tritons on the street fountains do. 

CULLEN (bursting into laughter). Oh, won- 
derful! 


The refrain of Mater’s love-song, 
quoted on the bill-boards as the catch- 
word of the play, is “The test of love is 
laughter,” and this is only one of many 
passages which show how sternly it may 
be applied and how heroically undergone. 

Yet in spite of her advantages, Mater 
rasps the nerves of some of us rather 
cruelly. She is a lady of forced notes. 
We follow her friskiness with the hard 
smiles we give for-charity. She has the 
self-consciousnes$¢ of the “bright’’ Ameri- 
can literary manner, as, for example, 
when some one in the Atlantic Monthly 
becomes playful. 








The trouble with Mater and of the 
play as a whole is the horror of a light 
manner when worn by a person to whom 
it does not belong and the sense of an 
earnestly attempted but unachieved “lit- 
erary quality.” Mater’s fun is rather 
rudimentary throughout and there is a 
frolicsome passage about a marked 
thimble that subjects us to a_ serious 
strain : 

Mater (examining the thimble). “M. D. 
and A. C. Partners.” How interesting! Is 
this one of the riddles we didn’t guess? 

Cutten. The letters, of course, stand for 
you and me. 

Mater. Us? 

Cutten. The. initials—— 

Mater. Wait. You mustn’t tell. Let me 
guess: M. D.—Marvellous Deep, that’s me; 
and A. C.—Awfully Clever, that’s you. Right? 

CuLLEN. Wrong. You've inverted us. 

Mater. Three more guesses! (She pro- 
ceeds to point her index finger, first at herself 
and then at Cullen, in repetition.) M. D., 
Mend Darns, and A. C., Aid Charity. Money 
Deposited and Accounts Credited. Make 
Declaration and Accept Consequences. Have 
I won? 

Cutten. Lost! You pointed the wrong way. 
(Taking from her the thimble.) Matilda Dean, 
M. D.— 

Mater. Doctor of Matrimony! 

Cutten. And A. C., Arthur Cullen—— 

Mater. Author of Compliments. 


Nor do Mater’s fanciful tirades con- 
vey any illusion of impulsiveness: 


Mater. Now my demon— Do you want to 
know what he’s like? 

CuLLEN. I must know. 

Mater. Usually he’s a fawn and on tiptoe 
he stands about (measuring about an inch with 
her fingers) so high, though sometimes he 
shoots up so tall that he shakes the stars from 
his curls. He’s all kinds of artists and phil- 
osophers. First, a musician; he has composed 
a Symphonic Comique, in which he plays him- 
self; and whenever the tender violins grow 
melancholy, he bleats on his droll bassoon— 
so nearly off the key that it gives you shivers 
of fun to hear his new-found harmony. Next, 
a painter; he has a colour-box called Paradox, 
with brushes of lamb’s wool, and with these 
he will retouch a middle-aged Mamma to pass 
for a débutante in the eyes of a lover. Then 
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he’s a biologist; he puts fleas in men’s ears, 
which they can never scratch out; and bees in 
their bonnets, that don’t sting but buzz them 
to death; and lap-dog puppies on the sills of 
their doors; whereupon he cries, ‘Wolf! 
Wolf!” and howls horridly with laughter. 
Most of all, he’s a Humanist. He will put on 
the cloak of Erasmus, the cap of La Fontaine 
and the girdle of Gargantua, and, mounting 
the rostrum of an American thimble, harangue 
the nation through the eye of a needle. Oh, 
he’s an adorable demon! 

CuLLen. So this is your guide and mentor! 

Mater. And true love! To be honest, I 
know he’s a fib, a tease and a March-hare. 
That’s why I introduced you. You will ap- 
preciate him. He’s Michael’s abomination. 
Michael can’t bear to hear me even mention 
his names. 

CuLLeN. Names! Has he more than one? 

Mater. Lots! Sometimes I call him Plato, 
sometimes Punch, but his formal family title 
is Conscience, 


It would be hard to define the taint of 
commonness in this passage. Perhaps it 
consists in the too manifest striving to be 
uncommon. It illustrates the spirit of 
American literary endeavour. We ad- 
vertise as we go. If we wish to be amus- 
ing, we write with a literary smirk. Our 
sensitive poets are sensitive chiefly to 
their anticipated effects, and their fancy 
is too busy with its declarations of inde- 
pendence ever to be quite free. It is char- 
acteristic of our approaches to imagina- 
tive literature that the “poet’s eye” rolls 
chiefly to the bystander, supplicating his 
astonishment, hoping that memory will 
pass muster for invention. The lady’s 
real “demon” in this case is that calcu- 
lating little literary devil, that epicene 
Boston fiend in blue stockings, which 
turns the heads of authors both ways at 
once, protracts the colonialism of Ameri- 
can letters and demonstrates the “literary 
quality” by the smell of the midnight 
kerosene. We have quoted freely from 
the play because it was manifestly writ- 
ten to be quoted and because it is our first 
step in literary comedy. Its plot and 
motive are of no account; its style is 
everything. Already play-reviewers quite 
generally have pronounced that style, on 
literary principles, true blue. Certainly 
no pains have been spared to make it so, 
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and it ought to appeal to our literary- 
minded class, for they are not offended by 
the national literary vice of self-con- 
sciousness and they do not demand the 
illusion of spontaneity. It shows at least 
a sense of the elasticity of the stage and 
a regard for a kind of play-goer hitherto 
neglected. It is an interesting interrup- 
tion of the, humdrum of our stage, 
but we must proceed with our humdrum 
chronicle. 


The three other new American plays 
that we saw make no appeal to the second 
thoughts of play-goers 
and attempt nothing that 
they do not easily achieve. 
The Gentleman from 
Mississippi, by Mr. Harri- 
son Rhodes and Mr. Thomas A. Wise, re- 
combines the theatrical staples in the 
well-grounded belief that what has been 
successful will continue to succeed. Such 
a play is no matter for criticism; it is 
matter of habit. It is an agreeable com- 
posite of theatrical memories centring 
about the familiar figure of a Southern 
senator, played with sympathy and 
humour by Mr. Wise. He has served 


The 
Native 
Drama 


long and well on the stage in one form or 


another, that senator. Mr. Crane has 
played several kinds of him. He seems 
simple and very rustic and the polished 
villains laugh at him, but he will show 
them that they laughed too soon. His 
ways may be homely but his heart is 
sound. Why is this historic antithesis so 
highly prized? Why is honesty always 
“old-fashioned honesty” and why do the 
rugged virtues all come from out of 
town? But as we said before, we have 
formed the habit of it and wish it just 
as it is—the triumph of humour and 
morality in broadcloth over senatorial 
corruption in more sophisticated costume. 

And the same may be said of The Man 
from Home, by Messrs. Tarkington and 
Wilson, which, however, 
is far more youthful and 
bumptious and is full of 
that romantic American- 
ism for which Mr. Tark- 
ington is only a little less distinguished 
than his literary blood-relative, Mr. 
Richard Harding Davis. There is no 
perplexity for these bright and simple 
natures nor is there anything unintel- 


“The Man 
from Home” 
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ligible in the whole round world; no 
doubts, hesitations, complication of mo- 
tives, need_of reflection. The world has 
been very kind to Mr. Tarkington and 
Mr. Davis, concealing all its puzzling 
little patterns, displaying only a few of its 
passions, and those quite unmixed, 
arranging itself into magazine short- 
story endings and behaving as all our 
young people think it should behave. In 
the cosmogony of Tarkington-Davis the 
earth, sun, moon and stars were created 
that the hero might come by his plum. 
But there is one mysterious and inviolable 
rule. After the hero has fought his 
hardest for the plum’s sake, shown her 
the stuff he is made of, brought her to her 
senses, scattered to the right and left all 
cads, bounders, knaves, millionaires and 
titled vermin, and the plum is easily 
within his reach and naturally expectant 
—then he must on no account touch that 
plum. On the contrary, he must back 
quickly away from her, a hopeless lunatic. 
Then the lady follows him and declares 
her love and gradually his mind must 
come back to him. 


There is no knowing whether the 
pleasant impression was due to the buoy- 
ancy of the playwrights or to the ex- 
traordinarily good acting of Mr. William 
Hodge. But there can be no question as 
to the genuineness of his talent, though 
of course there is the question as to ver- 
satility which is always raised when a 
man plays one part so very well. It 
is the best work we have seen since Mr. 
David Warfield played The Music 
Master. It is impossible to say what 
The Man from Home would be like 
without that quiet, lanky, drawling, un- 
affected, unmannered, altogether delight- 
ful person. But perhaps we have a sweet 
tooth for Tarkington simplicities, and 
should have been pleased to see almost 
any piece of good old Indiana homespun, 
sterling manhood, simple worth, discom- 
fiting debased and vulgar British aristoc- 
racy. Perhaps our snobbish heart would 
have been elated when in the presence of 
that same despicable aristocracy, no less 
a person than a grand duke of Russia 
bobs out of the machinery, sets all things 
to right in a jiffy and claps homespun on 
the back. Even if homespun had not 
been Mr. William Hodge, there. is no 
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knowing that these wonderful doings 
would not have caught us in a “God’s 
own country” mood. We are stratified 
beings. Play-going would be intolerable 
if we could not remove some of the top 
layers of our intellects almost every night. 
And what if, for the sake of variety, 
our David Harums sometimes developed 
bad hearts? It would be 

A Digres- a mechanical variety— 
sion on merely reverse the lever 
New York of routine. We for our 
part should resent any 

such needless readjustment of our expec- 
tations. Change for the mere sake of 











WILTON LACKAYE 


Who is appearing pa eapen J. Haggleton in Cleveland 


Moffett’s 7he Battle 

changing is the weariest sort of routine. 
After all, the mind of the playwright is 
one of the few remaining landmarks on 
which New York may surely count. It is 
hard enough in this city to preserve asso- 
ciations with any material thing. No in- 
digenous New Yorker can revisit any- 


thing. No spirit of place for him. He 


cannot retrace the series of his homes. 
They have decayed into grocer’s shops 
or shot up into apartment houses. His 
sky-line loses its teeth even as he looks at 
it, and in a few months from their sock- 
ets enormous fangs protrude. His 
university has zig-zagged uptown, coquet- 
ting in the side streets, and is now 
perhaps for a moment pausing some- 
where in the Harlem hills. Or maybe 
it is perching casually on the top of some 
tall building with a Latin sign—+per- 
stando et prestando utilitati, which in the 
circumstances sounds ironical. His club 
has dodged him five times and swollen 
beyond all recognition and lined its fat 
belly with marbles and rich members and 
mural decorations, at which he looks very 
hard and earnestly, hoping perhaps to 
fix them in his memory before the house 
comes down. But it is foolish to look hard 
at anything. It will only trouble him a 
little later when he tries to remember 
where he saw it. There is really no use 
in burdening the memory with anything, 
except perhaps two rivers and a sky. If 
his income increases and he wishes to be 
fashionable, he moves northeast. If his 
income increases and he does not wish to 
be fashionable, he moves northwest. If 
his income remains the same, he moves 
from the Plantagenet on this side of the 
Elevated Railway—which has raised the 
rent—to the Andalusia on the other side 
—which will soon raise it; then it is ho! 
for the Cinderella near the water’s edge. 
If his income decreases—but there is no 
use in mentioning that, for to that extent 
he ceases to be a New Yorker; ceases, in- 
deed, to be anything, fades, loses all 
meaning—gets himself perhaps a little 
ghosthood in the suburbs, but henceforth 
is never really anywhere, only on his way 
to it, a lost spirit of detachment, mere 
phantom of the to and fro. In any case 
he moves and in any case he cannot find 
the place he moved from. 

But he will find the native drama pre- 
cisely as he left it. There is always the 
new American play. Man and boy he has 
known it. It is one of his few old oaken 
buckets and ivy-covered things. Here 
twenty years are as one day and his 
neighbours are assuring him that nobody 
has grown any older. Why go back to 
the old farm and the dried apples and the 
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good old corn-popper? Associations 
with the play are even earlier—full in- 
deed of a quite incalculable earliness. New 
York’s tastes are her family antiquities 
and her familiar things are her new suc- 
cesses. She has no dear old woodshed 
and her hearths are like the nests of spar- 
rows on a derrick, but she has new poems, 
as good as andirons, and new novels, such 
as mother used to read, and there is 
always a rising journalist, a rising dram- 
atist, painted on the same quarter of the 
sky. There are few spots in her plays or 
her letters where one is not at home, 
almost too domestically. Hence to allay 
any perturbation on finding, say, after six 
months’ absence, Fifth Avenue turned 
into a tunnel and our friends all gone 
beyond the Bronx, we have merely to see 
the play or read the novel. There is the 
genius loci in all its golden immaturity. 
After all, it is only physically and finan- 
cially that New Yorkers buzz along. Our 
wits are at the old homestead. Therefore 


NAT GOODWIN 


Who is to ee in the title role of Cameo Kirby, the 


new play by Booth Tarkington and Harry 


Leon Wilson 


when the critics fume as they do about 
our intellectual condition, let them at least 
for charity's sake remember that it is 
about the only thing to which New York- 
ers can come home again. 
The Fighting Hope, by William J. 
Hurlbut, draws the moral that we must 
not in our haste declare 
“The that the rich man is 
Fighting necessarily a scoundrel, 
Hope” which we gather from a 
great many newspaper 
editorial articles is a moral that ought to 
be drawn. Be that as it may, the play 
does not invite any thought on the sub- 
ject. But it does tell its story rather well 
and sustains an interest in the outcome, 
though arousing very little in the char- 
acters ; and the leading woman’s part was 
adequately played by Miss Blanche Bates. 
There is, however, one point in her pres- 
entation that calls for a mild word of 
Who is appearing in Israel Zangwill’s The Melting protest. In pounding her husband's head 
Pot she does, we admit, obey a not uncommon 
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wifely impulse, but it is one so generally 
resisted even in this country, that a 
subtler expression of that feeling would 
perhaps be better on the stage. It is of 
course a matter of etiquette, and we have 
read very little on the subject, but is it 
not somewhere written that no “real 
lady” pounds her husband’s head no mat- 
ter how annoying he may be? 
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The double production of Molnar’s 
The Devil has given some of us rather 
more than twice as much 

The as we desired. In fact, 
Two 


Devils 


we would cheerfully part 
with everything in both 
versions with the excep- 
tion of just so much as was contributed 
by the excellent acting of Mr. George 
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ACT Il. IN THE HARRISON GREY FISKE PRODUCTION OF “THE DEVIL” 
AT THE BELASCO THEATRE, NEW YORK 


HAMILTON REVELLE 
AS SANDOR 


Arliss. The play revolves narrowly around 


the temptation of St. Anthony. It is the 
successor to medieval allegory—the mod- 
ern Immorality of Anyman and Any- 
woman. Anyman is a painter, but only 
to the extent that he wears a low collar 
and a flowing tie. As a repository of 
the single passion a glazier would serve 
as well. Anywoman is the wife of an 
Austrian millionaire equally devoid of 
any attributes except the passion. The 
devil has but one shaft in his quiver and 
that is Cupid’s. The theme required of 
the author more intelligence and art than 
he brought to it, and one of the essentials 
of art is diversity. He has leaned too 
heavily on a simple physiological fact in 
the hope of lessening the tax on his in- 
ventiveness. We require of a play or of 
a book that a man be something more 
than a male and a woman something more 
than a female. Otherwise the sex rela- 


MISS EMILY STEVENS 
AS VILMA 


GEORGE ARLISS 
AS THE DEVIL 


tions of spiders are more interesting. 
Otherwise, too, there would be weeks 
upon weeks of Elinor Glyn. Not that the 
play was on the Glyn level of dulness. 
On the contrary, it was several degrees 
above it. There was some good contriv- 
ing and a glimpse of humour now and 
then, and a few of the devil’s speeches 
seemed at the moment amusing. But at 
no point was there the illusion that it 
mattered in the least what the characters 
did or what befell them. 

The Mollusc turns on an exaggerated 
instance of selfish laziness, which is taken 
as typical of the mollus- 
cous class—that is, the 
people who sit still and 
make others do for them 
precisely what they wish. 
Jack Straw turns on another exaggerated 
instance, the extreme vulgarity and bru- 
tality of a certain family of rich parvenus. 


British 
Satirical 
Comedy 
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In each play the stroke is heavy and the 
sarcasm exhaustive. The Mollusc is the 
more serious of the two, and the idea in 
it is beaten out very flat. The “mol- 


luskry” of the lazy woman is forced upon 
us so insistently that we grow in the 
course of time vindictive. Torture and 
slow fire should have been the lady’s end 














THE BENEDICTION SCENE IN ACT I. OF THE HENRY W. SAVAGE PRODUCTION OF “THE DEVIL” AT 
THE GARDEN THEATRE, NEW YORK 
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instead of a heaven’s gift of a brand-new 
disposition. The equally detestable 
woman in Jack Straw acquires at the very 
end the same unearned redemption. It 
seems rather arbitrary. Each has been 
hounded as only British satire can hound. 
Each has been followed by the spectator 
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in the hope of being in at the death. If 
their characters are to be whitened in the 
end they should show some light spots 
in their darkened interval. But this is 
being more serious than the subject de- 
serves. Each is a play that it is worth 
while to see but not to think about. 
F, M. Colby. 
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mY boy,” said a benign 
amanager to a young 
adramatist at the rehearsal 
gof his play, “I didn’t buy 
wuthis dramatisation of 
yours because I thought 

as muasit was good—in fact, I 
didn’ t ¢ even n read it; and until I came here 
hadn't the least idea what it was about. I 
only knew they had sold three hundred 
thousand copies of the novel.” 

In this particular case the manager was 
following a practice of his which several 
times before had made him large sums. 
To him the title of a “big seller” was a 
valuable asset and that was the only 
reason why he had a leaning for dramati- 
sations. He realised that the publishers 
had spent a considerable sum of money 
advertising the book and‘ that through 
their efforts its peculiar title had been 
made part of the day’s vocabulary. He 
was willing, consequently, to take advan- 
tage of every collateral which might help 
the play to attract attention, knowing full 
well that one play as well as another is 
liable to succeed. 

Whenever a book-play is produced the 
professional critic is instinctively and 
habitually prejudiced in advance. While 
it is no doubt: true that most dramatisa- 
tions are patently bad owing to unskil- 
ful workmanship—in failing to realise 
the plays should be made self-sustaining 
and understandable to those who have 
not read the novels—the real reason of 
their inadequacy is more often due to the 
native impossibility for stage purposes of 


OF THE DRAM-A 
NOVEL 


the novels themselves. Yet book-plays 
have always existed—and always will. 
Why, then, are books dramatised? What 
prompts one book to be selected for stage 
adaptation and another rejected? There 
are several obvious answers and they are 
all capped by the most important prac- 
tical consideration that “there may be 
money in it.” 


Wuy Booxs Are DRAMATISED 


Besides the immediate advantage ob- 
tained from a well-advertised title, the 
book which has excited additional con- 
troversy or comment is not to be ignored. 
Though The Jungle failed, it found its 
way to the stage solely because of the 
wide publicity given it by the official in- 
vestigation of its charges. There are 
many other examples of utterly unfit 
novels being staged for similar reasons. 
Yet it must be remembered that the man- 
ager, unlike the politician, is not in the 
business for his health; he attempts to 
find out what the people want, and it is 
entirely to his advantage to obtain it. If 
the audiences-do not like what he offers, 
they promptly reject it. Experience has 
told him that often this sort of play will 
make money and he takes his chance. 

Frequently, also, an actor sees in a 
novel a part. The story of the book may 
not possess the slightest dramatic inter- 
est, yet if there is a bizarre character into 
which the actor may project his abilities 
or in which he may hide his limitations 
he will immediately have it turned into a 


“vehicle.” The “star’s” philosophy has 
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generally been that the public pays to see 
him or her and not the play. With the 
case of some this is true, and that ac- 
counts for the large majority of mono- 
logues foisted on a public which follows 
a “star.” This is no new development ; it 
lies inherent in the histrionic tempera- 
ment and in the average desire to see 
“fireworks”; it has always existed and 
will continue so. The absurd stage 
version of Guy Mannering, for instance, 
owed its half century of vitality solely to 
the great opportunities afforded the 
actress in Meg Merrilies. Charlotte 
Cushman and Fanny Janauschek made 
their reputations in the part. Rip Van 
Winkle is an even greater example. 
Joseph Jefferson fell in love with the 
character in the tale and endeavoured for 
years to obtain a play which would suffi- 
ciently present Rip’s many lovable weak- 
nesses. Even with all Boucicault’s 
amazing skill the play can hardly be 
called a masterpiece—yet it served the 
venerable actor forty years and will only 
survive because he played it. The same 
may be said of the dramatisation of The 
Cricket on the Hearth: it was the char- 
acter of Caleb Plummer alone which 
made it live. The fourteen versions of 
Don Quixote, including those tried by 
Irving and Sothern, owe their existence 
solely to the whimsical, extravagant act- 
ing opportunities offered in the Don—yet 
no one has ever had the least success as 
a play. Of all the versions made of 
Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, that made by 
T. Russell Sullivan for Richard Mans- 
field alone had success. This play, which 
incidentally brought nothing to Robert 
Louis Stevenson, might have been played 
year in and year out by the distinguished 
actor, for it never failed to pack the 
theatre—yet one hardly realises the en- 
tire performance could have been given 
in fifty minutes, so short and inconse- 
quential is it as a play. 

It would be unjust to the many book- 
plays which have succeeded on their own 
merits not to point out that there are 
novels which, in their nature, contain 
splendid plays. Sooner or later these find 
their way to the stage and have a right 
to demand of the critic the same consid- 
eration as an original drama. Camille 
is the author’s own dramatisation of his 
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novel. Under Two Flags, Under the 
Red Robe, Tess of the D'Urbervilles, 
Trilby—all offered themselves easily to 
the dramatist. 


THE Question oF CONTRACTS 


Since it has been briefly indicated why 
certain books are selected, one may con- 
sider the financial aspect in more detail. 
How much do book-plays make for their 
authors and how many of the novelists 
add to their incomes through dramati- 
sations ? 

As a rule the author’s earnings from a 
dramatisation of his novel depend upon 
three things: his own personal arrange- 
ment with his publisher—whether, for 
example, he retains all the dramatic 
rights or must share with him; the con- 
tract made with the manager, or, as the 
case may be, with the dramatist; and, of 
course, most necessarily, the amount of 
business to which it plays. The agree- 


ment between the author and his pub- 
lisher varies according to their ideas on 
the subject: some publishers prefer to 
have nothing to do with the stage end, 
arguing that that should belong entirely to 
the author ; another firm, on the contrary, 


will send all its novels to all the man- 
agers and actors, thus making a strong 
bid for its sale. To-day, since under the 
increased organisation of business meth- 
ods in the Syndicate plays make enor- 
mous sums, more attention to stage 
opportunities is in general paid by the 
publisher. It is very seldom that the 
novelist and ,the dramatist have any 
mutual agreement; many authors, how- 
ever, foolishly give their exclusive dra- 
matic rights to the first one who begs 
for them. One novel, destined to be a 
great seller, was snapped up in this way, 
and when it was sought by two famous 
actors, who eventually produced it, the 
play was found unactable; yet the dram- 
atist quite naturally kept her interest and 
made a steady income which was prac- 
tically a gift. Nine cases out of ten an 
adequate play will not be made, and if 
made, it is usually impossible to sell it. A 
theatrical manager seldom if ever will 
take a play founded on a book unless 
contracted for and written to order. 

If some book attracts a manager or 
star for some of the reasons mentioned, 











the dramatic rights are obtained by the 
payment of a sum which is normally 
about $500; this is considered “advance 
royalty.” The manager then contracts 
with a dramatist to make the play. The 
author himself is urged, politely and im- 
politely, not to interfere, and he seldom 
has much to say with its ultimate pro- 
duction. Yet if the play succeeds the 
novelist receives between two or three 
per cent. of the gross weekly receipts, 
which often increase if the receipts sur- 
pass a certain figure. On a $10,000 week 
he may draw from $300 to $500, and he 
gets it every week—equal to the sale of 
one thousand to fifteen hundred books. 
Sometimes two or three companies will 
play it at once, and after it is finished in 
the regular theatres it will have a long 
life in “stock.” This income is pure gain, 
for the novelist’s work is finished when 
the novel is written. Besides this, the 
play will help the sale of the novel. One 
firm of publishers has long made it a 
practice to have show-window advertise- 
ments of the novel in whichever city the 
play is being produced—even the one- 
night stands. There is certainly a sub- 
stantial return both for play and novel. 


SoME ENGLISH SUCCESSES 


There have been a number of striking 
successes among the plays made from 
English novelists. It has not been so 
very long since Trilby was the rage. The 
profits made by Du Maurier and his 
estate have been phenomenal. It is well 
known that the author sold to his pub- 
lisher his American rights to the novel 
for $10,000, but with their characteristic 
chivalry a new contract with a more 
equable royalty basis was arranged when 
the book made its furor. The play made 
by Paul Potter created a sensation all 
over the world; it has been played in 
almost every language; and Svengali 
has lured most of the leading actors. 
Owing mainly to its unprecedented suc- 
cess in England and America, it would 
not be a far estimate to say that over 
$500,000 was divided among those in- 
terested. But Du Maurier made nothing 
else from any of his other books. 

About the same time the Zenda stories 
were bringing fame and fortune to An- 
thony Hope. Suggested, no doubt, by 
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Stevenson’s Prince Otto (which was dram- 
atised also), the plays made from these 
novels started the stage back into an out- 
burst of the romantic; for tastes in the 
theatre are pendular. The Prisoner of 
Zenda sold about four hundred thousand 
copies; Rupert of Hentzau, its sequel, 
about half as many. These have both 
made successful plays, though the first 
experiences of Rudolf Rassendyll made 
more money. The Prisoner of Zenda, as 
a play, made Anthony Hope over $50,000 ; 
sometimes it has been rented by its man- 
ager to stock for $1,500 a week. It is a 
source of continual income and is being 
revived at present by J. K. Hackett. 
Though Mr. Hope has written several 
successful plays, suggested some of them 
by stories, no other dramatisations have 
attracted attention. 


Sherlock Holmes has become an inter- 
national favourite ; in this country and in 
England a large public has seen him per- 
sonified by William Gillette, who trans- 
ferred to the stage and created the de- 
tective from Sir Conan Doyle’s detached 
stories. This is another play which has 
been produced everywhere; it will always 
be a gold mine for all concerned. It is 
practically impossible to estimate accu- 
rately how much this has earned for the 
author himself, but, coupled with the sale 
of the stories, it is probably about 
$300,000. Some of the earlier detective 
stories—notably The Sign of the Four, 
which was sold for $70—not being pro- 
tected in this country, have been made 
the subject of cheap melodramas, from 
which, of course, the author received 
nothing. Several of the author’s plays 
from other novels have been fairly suc- 
cessful. A Story of Waterloo, founded 
on one of his short stories, was used for 
years by Henry Irving; Brigadier 
Gerard, produced by Lewis Waller, did 
not live up to its possibilities. 

James Matthew Barrie, who is equally 
at home in the novel and the drama, after 
The Professor's Love Story, was per- 
suaded to dramatise for the same actor— 
E. S. Willard—The Little Minister. It is 
told that “he could not keep Lady Babbie 
down—she would run away with every- 
thing”; so it was put aside, and not until 
the author saw Maude Adams was it 
completed. The American rights to the 
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story had been sold for $400 and were 
not protected; out of the play he made 
$100,000. Another version, from which, 
of course, he received nothing, has had 
some success in the stock houses. Peter 
Pan was also an elaboration of a story 
which appeared in The Little White Bird; 
though it is not strictly a dramatisation, 
it illustrates how the sentimental Scotch- 
man utilises the idea of his stories in his 
stage productions. .Besides making him a 
fortune, it is already a stage classic and is 
destined to be revived every year. 

Hall Caine also writes with an eye on 
the stage; his highly seasoned emotions 
easily lend themselves to the broad colour- 
ings required. The Christian, which sold 
about two hundred thousand copies, had 
a phenomenal run in this country, though 
failing twice in England. As the author 
made his own stage version, it probably 
earned for him $1,000 a week during 
many months. It is still played in stock. 
Some of his earlier stories have been 
pirated, but The Eternal City, The Bond- 
man and The Deemster have all been suc- 
cesses financially. The Prodigal Son 
failed in America. The Manxman was 
dramatised by Wilson Barrett, and in it 
he scored a great success. The same 
novel has been redramatised under the 
title of Pete and is now the reigning melo- 
drama in London. 

Stanley Weyman’s Gentleman of 
France and Under the Red Robe, as 
plays, have contributed largely to his in- 
come. Dr. Watson himself made little 
out of The Bonnie Brier Bush, which 
has had long runs in this country. Israel 
Zangwill has always been drawn to the 
stage: The Children of the Ghetto did 
not attract much more than great praise ; 
Merely Mary Ann, founded on a short 
story, was better received; The Serio- 
Comic Governess was a dire failure. The 
Castles have had their turn at dramatic 
caprice: The Pride of Jennico proved a 
profitable venture; The Secret Orchard 
and The Bath Comedy (Sweet Kitty 
Bellairs) failed. Mgrie Corelli’s extrav- 
agant conceptions have been turned into 
plays ; certain of them, especially Thelma, 
have made money in the cheaper houses, 
but not for the authoress. W. J. Locke, 
an instinctive dramatist himself, has had 
some success and greater promise: The 
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Morals of Marcus Ordeyne had fair suc- 
cess; The Beloved Vagabond lost its 
charm on the stage; the long-delayed 
and inevitable production of /dols is at- 
tracting large audiences at present. 


Harpy, MEREDITH AND OTHERS 


It is interesting, however, to observe 
how little the works of the three or four 
greatest English writing novelists have 
been dramatised. Thomas Hardy’s Tess 
of the D’Urbervilles alone of all his nu- 
merous volumes has successfully found 
its way to the stage; Mrs. Fiske has 
played it in her repertoire for many years, 
and aside from the very considerable 
profit it brought the author, it has done 
more than anything to popularise Hardy 
in this country. Strangely enough, it has 
not yet been produced in London. The 
plot of Far From the Madding Crowd 
was the same as Pinero’s The Squire. 
It was found that a woman had sold the 
same idea to each writer; if it had not 
been the case the two versions made of 
Hardy’s novel would undoubtedly have 
had conspicuous success. 

Yet George Meredith and Henry 
James have been neglected entirely. It 
is quite understandable in the case of the 
distinguished American, for, excepting a 
version of Daisy Miller, one of the least 


‘characteristic of his works, his delicately 


webbed stories have proved so fragile 
that their psychology could not by any 
possibility have been externalised in 
terms of dramatic action. But with Eng- 
land’s greatest novelist the reason is not 
so entirely obvious. His novels are brim- 
ming with the most vigorous drama 
almost ready to be acted ; when he is car- 
ried away by a situation and not analys- 
ing, his dialogue is breathless in its 
dramatic intensity; but under analysis 
itself it is soon discovered that most of 
the physical action, dear to the dramatist, 
gains its reality by a subtle spirituality 
and impelling emotionalism back of it, 
which would fall impotently before the 
yellow glare of the footlights. Paul 
Kester, by way of example, made a 
version of Diana of the Crossways for 
Ada Rehan, but it was found practically 
impossible to explain on the stage the 
curious impulses which led Diana to be- 
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tray her lover, Davier. Numerous at- 
tempts have been made on some of 
the other stories, including a version of 
Evan Harrington, by Alfred Sutro, but 
they have never reached the stage. 
Meredith, like James, has consequently 
been compelled to depend exclusively 
upon the royalties on their sale; it 
is the blessing or the penalty of their 
method. 

There are many less important novel- 
ists who have made little from the stage 
or have been ignored by the dramatist. 
Rudyard Kipling is an example. Two 
versions, one in one act, of The Light 
That Failed, live up to their title; The 
Story of the Gadsbys (itself a novel in 
dialogue) suffered a similar fate under 
its stage arrangement. A one act play 
founded on The Man Who Was gained 
some slight recognition because of E. S. 
Willard’s acting. His Wedded Wife has 
just been dramatised in two acts and its 
production is impending. But the famous 
“soldiers three”’—Mulvaney, Terence 
and Ortheris—have not yet trod upon 
the stage, though more than one play 
founded on their personalities has been 
threatened. 


George Gissing’s drab novels of Eng- 
lish mediocrity, the opulent stories of 
Joseph Conrad and even George Moore’s 
red and white studies in sex and spirit, 
have never been turned into stage pic- 


tures. Mrs. Humphry Ward, who has 
easily made more in royalties than these 
three combined, has never increased her 
earnings by plays. Lady Rose’s Daugh- 
ter, The Marriage of William Ashe, Ele- 
anor and Robert Eisemere all failed. The 
vertiginous Robert Hichens has a lure for 
the dramatist, but his hectic novels are 
still as they were, and even The Garden 
of Allah has remained for the public a 
great unvisualised blaze of light. The 
Forest Lovers of Maurice Hewlett lost 
its quality as a play; no other novel of 
this successive disciple of Symons, Mor- 
ris and Meredith has been transferred. 
Katharine Cecil Thurston made nothing 
from her husband’s version of The Mas- 
querader. Beatrice Harraden, Elisabeth 
Robins, H. G. Wells, Eden Phillpotts, 
Leonard Merrick, have still to achieve 
stage fame and earnings from their 
novels, 
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“UncLe Tom’s CABIN” AND “THE 
CLANSMAN” 


The most conspicuous American suc- 
cess of the century is, of course, Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin. At one time or another al- 
most every actor has studied its lines, and 
it is a play from whose bourn any player 
is liable to return. Mrs. Harriet Beecher 
Stowe received $300 for the serial right 
of this novel in the Era. A Boston firm 
offered to publish the.book on a half and 
half basis; but Mrs. Stowe felt too poor 
to assume the risk. It was eventually 
bought out on a ten per cent. royalty 
basis, and in six months she received 
$20,000. Its success all over the world is 
a matter of record. 

The stage history of Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin is not without its element of ro- 
mance. The first version was made at 
the suggestion of George C. Howard, the 
manager of the Troy Museum, by George 
L. Aiken, brother of Frank E. Aiken. 
It was “gre ee in Troy in 1851. In the 
original cast were W. J. Le Moyne and 
C. Leslie Allen (Viola Allen’s father) ; 
George Aiken himself played George 
Harris. It was brought to-New York 
and made a big hit at George L. Fox’s 
National Theatre. It played almost con- 
tinuously to large business—$2,500 being 
a large week—a sum to which the late 
Richard Mansfield would play in one 
performance. Many other versions were 
made, but this original six-act adaptation 
has survived, probably because it was the 
first to gain the attention of the public 
and thus became the accepted form of 
the play. The original Topsy and Eva are 
still alive. The dramatist received a gold 
watch for his labours and was very much 
delighted. Mrs. Stowe, who would have re- 
ceived more than $2,000,000 on the pres- 
ent royalty basis, obtained comparatively 
nothing from the numerous versions made 
of her novel. It has probably been played 
by over three hundred companies. 

In connection with Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 
the success of Thomas Dixon’s books nat- 
urallycomes to mind. The Leopard’s Spots 
has sold over three hundred thousand 
copies and has earned for its ‘author 
$60,000 ; The Clansman has sold two hun- 
dred thousand with a royalty of $40,000. 
These two novels dealing with the negro 
question were dramatised by the author 
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himself and produced under the title of 
The Clansman. ‘This play has made a 
sensational success in more ways than 
one: financially, in three years, it has 
brought Mr. Dixon $90,000 in royalty. 
As he is also part owner in the produc- 
tion, it has earned for him in addition 
$115,000—making a sum total of over 
$300,000. The Traitor, a sequel, has 
just been produced. The One Woman 
failed. 


Some AMERICAN AUTHORS. 


In Indianapolis there is a large apart- 
ment house colloquially called “The Ben- 
Hur,” because it was built from the royal- 
ties of that celebrated novel. From its 
remarkable sale and stage success Lew 
Wallace and his estate have made a half 
million dollars. The play—with its strong 
mixture of religion and melodrama—will 
always be a great favourite. Charles Ma- 
jor, another Indiana author, confesses to 
having made $250,000 from his novels and 
their dramatisations. When Knighthood 
Was in Flower brought him over $100,- 
000; Julia -Marlowe in one season re- 
ceived nearly $75,000, and the dramatist, 
for his skilful stage adaptation of an 
almost impossible story, received a great 
deal of credit. The play is still earning 
profits over the cheap circuits. Dorothy 
Vernon of Haddon Hall, by the same 
author, achieved slight success. Booth 
Tarkington’s Gentleman of Indiana 
failed, but Monsieur Beaucaire proved 
an extremely profitable vehicle for Lewis 
Waller and Richard Mansfield. His 
other stories have not been dramatised. 

Richard Harding Davis has found the 
stage an aid to incomes: not only has he 
written some very clever comedies him- 
self, but the dramatisation of his Soldiers 
of Fortune brought money to him and 
Robert Edeson. The Dictator, suggested 
by one of his short novels, proved an- 
other big success, though The Taming of 
Helen (The Lion and the Unicorn) and 
Ransom’s Folly failed completely. His 
plays have probably brought him about 
$50,000. Of Marion Crawford’s forty 
odd stories only a few have reached the 
stage; while The Cigarette Maker’s Ro- 
mance served as a fairly profitable veh- 
icle for Martin Harvey. Jn the Palace 
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of the King was a complete success. Dr. 
Claudius ran only a few nights. 

George Barr McCutcheon’s novels have 
sold over_a million copies. Brewster's 
Millions, after languishing for some years, 
suddenly achieved fame as a play: it at- 
tracted considerable attention. A curious 
phase of the uncertainty of the stage is 
illustrated in Graustark. It was drama- 
tised, but failed of production: it was 
allowed to go into “stock,” and oddly 
enough made an unusual “hit.” Now it 
is being done by every stock company in 
America and also has two road produc- 
tions. Mr. McCutcheon, however, sold 
the copyright for $500. 

Winston Churchill has presumably had 
a larger aggregate sale than any living 
American story-teller. He has made 
nearly a half million from his book sales 
alone, but has had only one stage suc- 
cess—The Crisis. The Crossing and 
Richard Carvel both failed. He is him- 
self making a stage version of his new 
novel, Mr. Crewe’s Career. 

The furore created by Little Lord 
Fauntleroy is now a matter of memory, 
for this popular play, founded on Mrs. 
Burnett’s story, brought her many thou- 
sands. The Little Princess (Sarah 
Crewe), a somewhat similar story, did 
not duplicate the success of the other. 
Her other strong plots have done much 
toward making their success as _ plays. 
Edith’s Burglar and Esmeralda, both 
dramatised by Augustus Thomas, were 
great successes, as was The Lady of 
Quality. The Pretty Sister of DonJoséand 
That Lass o’ Lowrie’s produced under 
the title of Liz, failed. Alice Hegan Rice 
is another woman who has made a for- 
tune from her books. It is reported that 
the sale of Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage 
Patch and Lovey Mary has reached a 
million copies. The play made from these 
two stories has been playing continuously 
in England and America and has now 
made a big hit in Australia. Mrs. Rice 
has bought a bank with her royalties. 

Though The Honorable Peter Stirling 
has somehow mysteriously escaped the 
stage, Paul L. Ford’s Janice Meredith 
earned him as a play about $25,000. The 
book itself sold nearly three hundred and 
fifty thousand copies. David Harum was 
another big money maker; its sales went 
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to nearly eight hundred thousand copies, 
and as a play proved a valuable asset to 
the author’s estate. Frank Norris and 
his widow received in all about $25,000 
from The Pit, which was played for three 
years by Wilton Lackaye. Harold 
MacGrath has found in The Man on the 
Box a nice income. It has made him 
about the same sum as The Pit. Madam 
Butterfly has not only appeared as a 
story, but besides making an unusually 
effective play, it inspired Puccini’s opera. 
John Luther Long has been made prac- 
tically independent by this Japanese 
tragedy alone. On the other hand, 
Checkers, which Henry M. Blossom 
dramatised from his own story, brought 
in just $15,000, the contract agreeing that 
the play should belong to its manager 
when that sum had been paid; otherwise 
it would have earned him twice that 
sun. 


TWAIN AND HOWELLS 


William Dean Howells has been abso- 
lutely neglected; his studies in accumu- 
lated detail are impossible for the stage, 
though unproduced versions of Silas 
Lapham and The Lady of the Aroostook 
and The Undiscovered Country have been 
made. 

Mark Twain has had The Prince 
and the Pauper and Puddenhead Wilson 
staged with generous success, though 
Huckleberry Finn, with comic opera 
effects, failed. Paul Kester has made an 
authorised version of Tom Sawyer. John 
T. Raymond achieved an historic success 
as Colonel Sellers in The Gilded Age. 
The author is said to have made over 
$40,000 from this popular play. Editing 
an Agricultural Paper in Chicago has 
been adapted into a French farce and is 
now running in Paris. Curiously enough, 
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it is now being translated for the Ameri- 
can stage. 

With the exception of The Cavalier, 
George W. Cable has not been found 
attractive by the dramatist. Caleb West, 
by F. Hopkinson Smith, failed dismally ; 
his one-act version of Colonel Carter of 
Cartersville was successful, but failed 
when elaborated into a long play. The 
Choir Invisible, which brought James 
Lane Allan over $150,000, as a play made 
nothing; no other has been staged, 
not even the earlier stories. Mrs. Edith 
Wharton’s method and subject-matter 
have barred her from the play-house; 
The House of Mirth showed the impossi- 
bility of limiting the dramatist literally 
to the story; Lily Bart was not sympa- 
thetic and not understood. Kate Douglas 
Wiggin awaits the dramatist. The stag- 
gering virility and aggressiveness of 
Jack London has never broken from his 
books. Weir Mitchell, with the exception 
of The Adventures of Francois, which 
failed, has not increased his income; not 
even Hugh Wynne was staged. Anna 
Katharine Green’s Leavenworth Case, an 
unusual and persistent seller, failed dis- 
mally as a play, proving one cannot dram- 
atise a mystery. With the exception of 
The House of a Thousand Candles, 
Meredith Nicholson has not been pro- 
duced on the stage. The Bishop’s Car- 
riage, which failed in the legitimate 
houses, in stock is making a steady in- 
come for Miriam Michelson. Mary John- 
ston’s Virginia stories attracted little at- 
tention; To Have and to Hold and 
Audrey failed emphatically. Robert 
Grant’s Unleavened Bread was only a 
succés d’estime. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, 
Anne Douglas Sedgwick, Nancy Huston 
Banks are among the many others who 
have not been dramatised. 

George Middleton. 











CONCERNING THE HONOURABLE 
MR. TAWNISH 


By JEFFERY FARNOL 


CHAPTER IV 


CONCERNING THE TRUE IDENTITY OF OUR 
HIGHWAYMAN 


WAS some half hour 

Hlater that we found Jack 
: agh Wain his library, seated be- 
: by fore the fire, his wine at 
nA) Pmanis elbow and Pen at his 
if aldtlh afeet, reading aloud from 
Pini Mr. Steel's Tatler. 

Upon our sudden appearance, Pen- 
elope rose, and looked from myself to 
Bentley a trifle anxiously I thought. 
Now, as I made my bow to her I heard 
Bentley behind me softly begin to 
whistle “Lillibuleero,” and though I had 
heard him do so many times before, it 
suddenly struck me that this was the air 
the highwayman fellow had whistled as 
he sat swinging his legs upon the bridge. 

“Bentley, to-day is Wednesday!” I 
expostulated, as breaking off in the 
middle of a bar, he kissed Pen full upon 
the lips. 

“To be sure it is,” says he, and kissed 
her again upon the cheek. 

“And ten o'clock,” added Jack, “and 
time all maids were abed.” 

“Not before I even matters,” says I. 
“I'll give second place to none, least of 
all Bentley!” And having kissed her 
twice—once upon the cheek for Wednes- 
day, and once upon the lips for myself— 
she dropped us a laughing courtesy, and 
with a final good-night kiss for Jack, and 
a nod to each of us, ran up to bed. But 
even then Bentley must needs follow her 
out to the stairs and stand there a-whis- 
pering his nonsense—which goes but to 
prove the jealous nature of the man! 

“What’s to do?” says Jack, pushing 
the wine toward me. “I’ve sat here with 
the cards beside me ever since eight 
o’clock—what’s to do?” 

“Why you must know,” I began, “we 
were stopped at the cross-roads by a 
highwayman—myself and Bentlev, with 
Captain Hammersley and Sir Harry 
Raikes—” Here Bentley returning must 


needs throw himself into a chair, laugh- 
ing and choking all at once. 

“Raikes—” he gasped, ““— in his shirt, 
by the Lord! Oh, egad, Jack! fluttering 
in the wind—” 

“What in the world,” began Jack, 
staring, “is he drunk or mad?” 

“As I tell you,” says I, loosening Bent- 
ley’s cravat, “we were stopped by a 
highwayman,”—and forthwith I plunged 
into an account of the whole matter. 

“Egad!” cries Bentley again, breaking 
in ere I was half done, “here was Dick 
offering Raikes a choice betwixt his 
horsewhip and his sword—and he, look 
you, a full six inches shorter in the 
reach while I-——” 

“You!” says I, he couldn’t help but 
pink you somewhere or other at the first 

ass—” 

“Well, Raikes was a-sneering as I 
say,” pursued Bentley, “when up comes 
our highwayman and coolly strips him to 
his very shirt, Jack—ties him to his 
horse, and parades him all through Ton- 
bridge—rat me!—and as I tell you, the 
wind, Jack—’twas cursedly cold, and— 
and—oh, strike me purple!” Here Bent- 
ley choked again, and while I thumped 
his back, he and Jack rolled in their 
chairs, and shook the very casements 
with their laughter. 

“His shirt?” gasped Jack at last, wip- 
ing his eyes. 

_“His shirt!” groaned Bentley, wiping 


is. 

“Lord!” cries Jack, and then “Lord!” 
again. “’Twill be the talk of the town,” 
says he, after a while. 

“To be sure it will,” says Bentley, and 
hereupon they fell a-roaring with laugh- 


ter again. For my part, what betwixt 
thumping Bentley’s back and the mem- 
ory of Christmas morning, I was sober 
enough. 

They were still howling with laughter, 
and Bentley’s face had already assumed 
a bluish tinge, when the door opened and 
a servant appeared, who handed a letter 
to Jack. Still laughing, he took it and 
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broke the seal; at sight of the first 
words, however, his face underwent a 
sudden change. 

“Is the messenger here?” says he, very 
sharp. 

“No, Sir John.” 

“Humph!” says Jack, “you may go 
then,” and he began to read. But he 
had not read a dozen words when he 
broke out into his customary oath. 

“May the devil anoint me! Did you 
ever hear the like of that now?” 

“What?” says I. 

“T say, did you ever hear the like of 
it,” he repeated. “Dick and Bentley, this 
fellow is the very devil!” 

“What fellow?” says I. 

“Lay you fifty it’s Tawnish,” gurgled 
Bentley. 

“Done!” says I. 

“A deuced pretty coil, on my soul!” 
says Jack, beginning to limp up and 
down, oh, a deuced pretty coil—damn the 
fellow!” 

“What fellow?” says I again. 

“Make it a hundred?” says Bentley, in 
my ear. 

“What fellow,” cries Jack, taking me 
un, “d’ye mean to sit there and ask what 
fellow—whom should it be?” 

“Aye, who indeed?” added Bentley. 

“If it’s Raikes—” I began. 

“Raikes!” roars Jack, snatching his 
wig off, “Raikes—bah !” 

_ “Then supposing you will be so oblig- 
ing as to tell us whom the devil you do 
mean ?” 

_ “Why, aren’t I trying to?” cries Jack, 
indignantly, “but you give a man no 
chance between you. Listen to this. 
And, having resettled his wig, he drew 


the candles nearer to him, and read as 
follows: 


“My very dear Sir John (the devil anoint 
his very dear Sir John), it gives me infinite 
pleasure to have the honour of telling you 
(there’s a line for you!) of telling you that 
the second of my tasks is now accomplished— 
to wit, that of making Sir Harry Raikes a 
laughing-stock.” 

“What?” I cried. 

“Listen,” says Jack. “Whether a gentleman 
riding abroad in naught but his hat and shirt 
is a sufficiently laughable matter, or an object 
of derision, depends altogether upon the point 
of view, and I must leave your friends, namely, 
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Sir Richard Eden and Mr. Bentley, to decide. 
There remains now but one more undertaking, 
that of putting you all—together and at the 
same time—at a disadvantage, which I shall 
confidently hope to do so soon as Dame For- 
tune will permit. 

“I am returning their pistols to Sir Richard 
Eden and Mr. Bentley to-night. 

“Trusting that you and yours are blooming 
in all health, I beg to subscribe myself, 

“Your most obedient, humble servant to 
command, 

“Horatio TAWNISH.” 


“Tawnish?” says I. 

“Tawnish,” says Bentley. 

“Tawnish!” says Jack, “devil take 
him.” . 

“By heaven!” says I, remembering the 
grim, determined figure of the highway- 
man, “by heaven! he has a man’s body 
beneath his silks and laces after all.” 

“Egad!” says Jack sourly, “I almost 
think you love the fellow.” 

“On my soul!” says I, “I almost think 
I do.” 


CHAPTER V. 
OF THE DAWNING OF CHRISTMAS DAY 


In most lives (as I suppose) there is 
a time which, looming ahead of us dark 
and sombre, fills us with a direful ex- 
pectancy and a thousand boding fears, 
so that with every dawn we thank God 
that it is not yet. Still, the respite 
thus allowed brings us little ease, for the 
knowledge of its coming haunts us 
through the day and night, creeping 
upon us nearer and nearer with every 
tick of the clock, until the last chime has 
rung—until the sand is all run down in 
the glass, and we are left face to face 
with our destiny to front it as we may. 

Christmas Day was dawning. From 
my window I had watched the first pale 
light gather, little by little beyond the 
distant trees until the whole dismal scene 
had come into view. It had snowed all 
night, and now everything showed 
*neath a white burden that as I watched, 
seemed horribly suggestive of shrouds; 
so I turned from the casement with a 
shiver, and drawing the curtains, sat 
down before the fire (which I had 
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mended during the night) dejected in 
mind, and heavy with lack of sleep. 

Somewhere further down the corridor 
I could hear Bentley snoring, and the 
sound, rising and falling in the quietude 
with a wearisome monotony, irritated 
my fractious nerves to that degree that I 
was of half a mind to go and wake him. 

Since Penelope had left for London, 
two days before, he and I had been stay- 
ing with Jack at the Manor. And very 
silent the great place had seemed without 
her; Jack had been more fretful than 
usual, and more than once I had thrown 
down my cards in a huff, for cards, after 
all, were a very sorry substitute for our 
lovely, laughing Pen. Hereupon I must 
needs fall to thinking of her mother (as 
indeed I oft do of late)—dead now these 
twenty years and more. But what are 
years after all to one who has loved 
as I? 

And from the broken threads of my 
life that was, I began to weave a life of 
the “might have been”—a fuller, richer 
life, perfected by love, and a woman’s 
sweet companionship—so very different 
to the lonely life that was. Well, she 
had decreed’ otherwise—and now—now 
she was dead—and I an old man, and 


lonely. But Jack had loved her passing 
well, and he was lonely too—and Bentley 
likewise—Bentley, who was snoring like 
a grampus, 

I rose, and slipping on some clothes, 


stepped out into the corridor. But with 
my hand upon the handle of his bedroom 
door I stopped, and changing my mind, 
went down the stairs to the library. To 
my surprise the candles were still burn- 
ing, and through the open door I saw 
Jack sprawled across the table, his face 
buried in his hands, and beside him Pen- 
elope’s miniature. 

Now as I stood there hesitating, I 
saw his shoulders heaving very strangely, 
wherefore, turning about, I began to 
creep softly up the stairs again, lest he 
should find himself discovered. Half 
way up, however, I heard the scrape of 
his chair as he rose, and a moment after 
the sound of his step, firm and resolute 
as ever, noting which, I turned and came 
down again, coughing very naturally 
as I reached the last stair. 

“Ah, Dick!” says he, as he turned 
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and saw me, “A Merry Christmas to 
thee.” 

Now it had been ever our custom, 
since he and I and Bentley were lads 
together at Charterhouse, at this so 
happy season to greet each other thus, 
but for once I found the words to stick 
most woefully, and for no reason in the 
world my eyes wandered from his face 
to the miniature upon the table, seeing 
which he picked it up—yet kept it cov- 
ered in his hand. 

“Dick,” says he, staring up at the cor- 
nice very hard, “we loved her mother 
passing well—you, and Bentley, and I.” 

“Aye,” says I, “we did.” 

“This was the first great sorrow of my 
life—that by my happiness you two were 
rendered desolate,” says he, laying his 
hand upon my shoulder. 

“No, no,” says I. 

“Yes,” says he, “think you I have 
been so blind, Dick?” 

“You were her choice,” says I. 

“True, I was her choice,” he repeated, 
“and methinks it came nigh breaking 
both your hearts, yet you were my 
friends still—the old bonds were too 
strong for self to break them.” 

“°*Twere a poor friendship else,” 
says I. 

“And now, Dick,” says he, with his 
eyes on the cornice again, “there is Pen,” 
and I saw his lips quiver slightly. 

“Aye,” I nodded, “there’s Pen—our 
Pen.” I felt his fingers tighten on my 
shoulder, but he was silent. 

“When I go out to-day,” says he at 
last, and stopped. “When I go out to- 
day,” he repeated—and stopped again. 
Then, with a sudden gesture, he thrust 
the miniature into my hand, “You and 
Bentley!” says he, and turned to the 
papers that littered the table. “You un- 
derstand ?” says he over his shoulder. 

“Yes,” says I, from the window, gaz- 
ing across the bleak, grey desolation of 
the park. “Yes, I understand.” 

“T’ve been setting my papers in order, 
Dick—a hard business,” says he, with a 
rueful shake of the head, “a hard busi- 
ness, Dick—and now I’m minded to 
write a few lines to her, and that me- 
thinks will be harder yet,” and passing 
his hand wearily over his brow, he took 
up his pen. 
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“OQ Jack—Jack,” says I suddenly, 
‘there may be hope yet-——’” 

“None,” says he quietly; “I was ever 
a fool with the small-sword as you will 
remember, Dick. But I do not repine— 
you and Bentley are left.” 

So I presently went upstairs again, 
and this time I did not pass Bentley’s 
door, but entering, found him already 
nearly dressed, and as I live !—a-whis- 
tling of his eternal “Lillibuleero.” 

“Bentley,” says I sharply, “you surely 
forget what day it is?” 

“No,” says he, reaching out his hand 
with a smile, “A Merry Christmas, 
Dick!” But seeing my look, and how I 
shrank from his proffered hand, his face 
grew solemn all in a moment. 

“Good God—man!” I cried, “cannot 
you understand ?” and with the words, I 
held up the miniature before his eyes. 
“From to-day she is in our care alone— 
her mother died twenty years ago—and 
to-day—poor Jack—oh, damn _ your 
Merry Christmas!—are you so utterly 
heartless, and without feeling, or only a 
blind fool?” With this, I turned my 
back fairly upon him and hurried from 
the room. 


CHAPTER VI 


WHICH DEALS AMONG OTIIER MATTERS 
WITH THE RING OF STEEL 


My anger toward Bentley, sudden 
though it may appear, was scarcely the 
outcome of the moment. I could not but 
call to. mind a thousand little things he 
had both done and said during the past 
weeks that demonstrated the strange in- 
difference he had shown toward the 
whole affair. Thus, as the day advanced, 
my feeling against him grew but the 
more intense. 

Looking back on it now, I am inclined 
to put this down partly to the reason 
already stated, partly to lack of sleep, 
and partly to the carking care that had 
gnawed at my heart all these weeks— 
though even now I am inclined to think 
that his conduct, as I then viewed it, jus- 
tified my resentment. 

I noticed as the day advanced that he 
seemed to be labouring under some 
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strong excitement, and more than once 
he manifested a desire to speak with me 
aside, but I took good care to give him 
no opportunity. At length, however, 
Jack chancing to be out of the room for 
a moment, he seized me by the arm ere 
I could escape him. 

“Dick—” he began. 

“Sir!” I cut in, shaking myself free of 
him, “whatever explanation you may 
have to offer for your strange, and—yes, 
sir—utterly heartless conduct of late, I 
beg that you will let it stand until this 
most unhappy affair is over—I’m in no 
mood for it now.” He fell back from 
me, staring as one utterly bewildered for 
a moment, then he smiled. 

“If you will but listen, Dick ¥ 

“Sir,” says I, drawing away from him, 
“IT have asked no explanation at your 
hands, and desire none—the callousness 
which you have shown so consistently of 
late has utterly broken down and sev- 
ered once and for all whatever feeling of 
friendship I may have entertained for 
you hitherto.” 

“You don’t mean it—you can never 
mean it,” says he, stretching out an eager 
hand toward me, “do but listen r 

“Mean it, sir,” I repeated, “I tell you 
it is but the memory of that dead friend- 
ship which stays me from calling upon 
you to account to me with your sword.” 

“But,” he stammered, “you—ycu 
would never—you could never zy 

“Enough, sir,” says I, “I have no de- 
sire for further speech with you—save 
that *twould be well to at least keep up 
an appearance of the old relationship, 
until this affair is over and done with.” 

“Why, Dick!” says he, his lips twitch- 
ing strangely, “why, Dick!” and with the 
word he turned suddenly and left me. 

The duel had been settled for twelve 
o'clock, and it was exactly half after 
eleven by my chronometer when a ser- 
vant came to warn us that the coach was 
at the door. So we presently descended 
and got in with never a word betwixt 
us. 

When men know each other as thor- 
oughly as we, there is no need for the 
mask of gaiety to be held up as is usual 
at such times; thus we rode very silent 
and thoughtful for the most part, until 
we heard Purdy, the surgeon, hailing us 
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from where he stood waiting at the cross- 
roads as had been arranged. 

“Well, sirs,’ says he, nodding and 
frowning at us in his sharp way as 
he took his seat, “and how is the foot?” 

“Right as a trivet!” says Jack. 

“I question that,” says Purdy, dog- 
matically; “that tendon cannot be well 
for a full month yet—curse me if it can! 
They tell me,” he went on, “that the other 
side has young Prothero—gentlemen, 
mark my words!—Prothero’s a stark, 
staring fool—a positive ass!—A man 
breaks his leg—‘Give him a clyster!’ says 
Prothero. A child has teething-rash !— 
‘A clyster—a clyster!’ cries Prothero. 
A boy has the collywobbles or mumps— 
‘A clyster!’ says Prothero. Mark me, 
gentlemen, should Sir John here pink his 
man, depend upon it Prothero will finish 
him with a clyster!” 

This journey, which I had made a 
thousand times and more, never seemed 
so short as it did upon this Christmas 
morning, yet I for one experienced a 
feeling akin to relief as we were ush- 
ered into the sanded parlour of the 
Chequers. 

We found Raikes, arrived before us, 
seated at a table with Hammersley, 
Finch, and four or five others whose 
faces were familiar and a heathenish up- 
roar they were making. Upon our en- 
trance they fell silent, however, and ex- 
changed bows with us ere we sat down. 

If the episode of the shirt was not for- 
got, "twas at least accounted by most 
the wiser policy to let it so appear, 
though all Tonbridge—nay, all the coun- 
try round, rung with the story behind 
Sir Harry’s back, and indeed (as I well 
know) ’tis laughed over by many to this 
day. 

And now being here, and noting the 
cleared floor and the other preparations 
for what was to follow, and looking at 
Jack beside me so full of strength and 
life, a deadly nausea came upon me, 
such as I had never felt before, so that 
I was forced to sit down. 

“Nay, Dick,” says Jack, shaking his 
head, “I have no mind to wait; get it 
over for me as soon as may be.” 

“No, no,” says Bentley sharply, “at 
least let us have a bottle of wine first.” 
And on this point he was so insistent 
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that Jack was ultimately forced to give 
in to him, though even then Bentley 
seemed ill content, for he fell to fidgeting 
awkwardly in his chair, and compared 
his chronometer with the clock full a 
dozen times in as many minutes. 

The crowd at the other table grew 
uproarious again, and more than once I 
heard the Captain’s high-pitched laugh. 

“Bentley,” says I, “’tis past twelve 
o'clock.” 

“Yes,” says he, and began straightway 
upon “Lillibuleero.” Jack started and 
looked up. 

“Come, Dick,” says he, “let us begin 
at once.” 

“The wine’s not all out yet,” says 
Bentley, with his eyes upon the clock 
again; and now I noticed for the first 
time that his cheeks were devoid of all 
colour and his face seemed strangely 
peaked and haggard. At this moment, 
Jack, rising, I had perforce to do the 
same, seeing which the party at the 
other table ceased their uproar of a sud- 
den and a deep silence fell as Captain 
Hammersley advanced to meet me, and 
having bowed, spun a coin in the air to 
decide choice of ground. 


“Jack,” says I, as I rejoined him, “you 
will fight with your back to the door, 
though there is little difference save that 
the wall is a trifle lighter there, and will 


make you less conspicuous.” Jack 
nodded, and with Bentley’s aid, began 
removing his coat and waistcoat. 

“Dick,” says Bentley in my ear, speak- 
ing in a strange, uneven voice, such as I 
had never heard from his lips before, 
while Jack busied himself untying his 
cravat—" Dick, they must not—shall not 
fight,” and I saw that the sweat stood 
out in great drops upon his brow. 

“In God’s name, Bentley, what’s to 
stop them now?” says I, whereupon he 
turned away with a strange wrirging 
motion of his hands, and seeing how 
they trembled, I became aware that mine 
were doing the same. . 

“Be so good as to take your ground, 
gentlemen,” says Captain Hammersley, 
advancing with the small-swords beneath 
his arm. Jack stepped forward at once, 
followed a moment later by Raikes. 
Each in turn took his weapon, saluted, 
and fell to his guard. 
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I was yet holding the crossed blades 
and Hammersley had scarce begun the 
count when there arose a sudden clamour 
without, the door was flung open, and 
Mr. Tawnish stood bowing upon the 
threshold. 

“Ah!” says he, tripping forward, in 
one hand his handkerchief, while with 
the other he gracefully waved his lace 
hat, “an affair of honour, I perceive. 
On my soul now, it gives me real pain 
to intrude myself thus—it desolates 
me, positively it does—but, gentlemen, 
this cannot go on.” 

“Cannot go on—the devil, sir!” broke 
in the Captain loudly, “and who says 
so?” 

“T say so, sir,” returned Mr. Tawnish, 
with his slow smile, “and should you 
care to hear it, I'll say so again, 
sir.” 

“On what grounds?” 
mersley, frowning. 

“On the grounds that mine is the prior 
claim to the sword of Sir Harry 
Raikes.” 

“Bah!” cries Raikes, with a short 
laugh, “give the count, Hammersley, and 
we will begin.” 

Mr. Tawnish closed and fobbed his 
snuff-box. 

“I think not, sir,” says he, very 
quietly. 

“Mr. Tawnish,” says Jack, “I have 
waited over a month to fight this gentle- 
man.” 

“Sir John,” says Tawnish, bowing, 
“your pardon, but I have waited even 
longer: 4 

“Whatever quarrel you may have 
with me, sir,” Raikes broke in, “shall 
wait my time and pleasure.” 

“I think not,” says Mr. Tawnish 
again, his smile more engaging and his 
blue eyes more dreamy than ever; “on 
the contrary, I have a reason here which 
I venture to hope will make you change 
your mind.” 

“A reason!” says Raikes, starting as 
he met the other’s look, “what reason?” 

“That,” says Mr. Tawnish, and tossed 
something to Sir Harry’s feet. 

Now as it lay there upon the sand, I 
saw that it was a small gold locket. For 
maybe a full minute there was a dead 
silence, while Raikes stared down at the 


says Ham- 
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locket, and Mr. Tawnish took a pinch 
of snuff. 

“Who gave you this?” says Raikes 
suddenly, and in a strange voice. 

Mr. Tawnish flicked to the enamelled 
lid of his snuff-box very delicately with 
one white finger. 

“T took it,” says he blandly, “from a 
poor devil who sat shivering in his 
shirt.” 

“You!” says Raikes, in so low a tone 
as to be almost a whisper—‘“you ?” 

“T,” returned Mr. Tawnish, with a 
bow. 


“Liar!” says Raikes, in the same dan- 
gerously repressed manner. 

“As to that,” says Mr. Tawnish, shrug- 
ging his shoulders, “I will leave you to 
judge for yourself, sir.” With the 
words, he slipped off his wig and turned 
his back to us for a moment. When he 
fronted us again, there stood our high- 
wayman—his restless eyes gleaming 
evilly through the slits of his half-mask, 
the mocking smile upon his lips, the same 
grotesque figure beyond ail doubt, despite 
his silks and laces. 

“So, my masters,” says he in the same 
rough, half jovial tone there was no mis- 
taking, “I says to you, mayhap we should 
meet again, I says, and I’ve kept my 
word—such being my natur’—d’ye take 
me?” There broke from Sir Harry’s 
lips an inarticulate snarl of fury as he 
leaped forward, but I managed to get 
between them and Bentley had wrested 
the sword from his grasp in an instant. 

“Damnation!” cries he, quivering with 
passion, “give us the swords.” 

“Sir,” says Mr. Tawnish, bowing to 
the Captain, “you see I was right, after 
all—the gentleman seems positively eager 
to oblige me.” And, having readjusted 
his wig, he proceeded in his leisurely 
fashion to remove his coat and high- 
heeled shoes, and to tuck up his long 
ruffles. 

And now, all being ready, the thin, 
narrow blades rang together. 

Raikes was too expert a swordsman 
to let his passion master him a second 
time, and as the two faced each other 
there was not a pin to choose betwixt 
‘em: nay, if anything Sir Harry would 
almost seem the better man, what with 
his superior height and length of limb. 
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There was too a certain gleam in his 
eye, and a confident smile upon his lips 
that I remembered to have seen there the 
day he killed poor Richardson. y 

He opened his attack with a thrust in 
tierce, followed up by a Jonge so swift 
and well-timed that it came nigh ending 
the matter there and then, but it was 
parried—heaven knows how—and I 
heard Jack sigh behind me. 

Indeed, on this occasion Sir Harry 
fought with all that impetuosity which, 
seconded by his incredible quickness of 
recovery, had rendered him famous. A 
very dangerous opponent he looked, with 
his great length of arm; and his face, 
with its menacing brow and gritted teeth, 
spoke his purpose more plainly than any 
words. Mr. Tawnish, on the other hand, 
preserved his usual serene composure, 
fencing with a certain airy grace that 
seemed habitual with him in all things. 

Momentarily, the fighting grew but the 
fiercer, Sir Harry sending in thrust after 
thrust, with now and then a sudden, 
vicious Jonge which, it seemed, Mr. 
Tawnish had much ado to put aside; 
twice, in as many moments, Sir Harry’s 
point flashed over his shoulder, missing 
his throat bv a hair, and once it rent the 
cambric of his sleeve from the elbow up; 
yet the pale serenity of his face remained 
unchanged, his placid calm unbroken, 
save, perhaps, that his eyes were a trifle 
wider and brighter, and his chin more 
than usually prominent. And still they 
fought, fast and furious as ever, and 
though Raikes came dangerously near 
time and time again, his point was always 
met and parried. 

Minutes passed that seemed hours— 
there were sudden pauses when we could 
detect the thud of feet and the hiss of 
breath drawn sharply between shut teeth. 
And now, to my amazement, I saw that 
Mr. Tawnish was pressing the attack, 
answering thrust with thrust, and longe 
with longe. The fighting grew to a posi- 
tive frenzy; the shivering blades rung 
with their swift changes from quarte to 
tierce. 

“Such a pace cannot last,” says I to no 
one in particular, “the end must come 
soon !” 

Almost with the words, I saw Mr. 
Tawnish’s blade waver aimlessly ; Raikes 
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saw it too, and drove in a lightning 
thrust. There was the sharp clash of 
meeting steel, a flurry of blades, and Sir 
Harry Raikes staggered back, his eyes 
wide and staring, threw up his arms, 
and pitching forward, rolled over with a 
groan. 


CHAPTER VI 


WHEREIN THE TRUTH OF THE OLD ADAGE 
IS MADE MANIFEST—TO WIT: ALL’S 
WELL THAT ENDS WELL 


So swift and altogether unexpected 
had been the end, that for a long minute 
there was a strange, tense stillness, a 
silence wherein all eyes were turned 
from the motionless form on the floor, 
with the ever-widening stain upon the 
snow of his shirt, to where Mr. Tawnish 
stood, leaning upon his small-sword. 
Then all at once pandemonium seemed 
to break loose—some running to lift the 
wounded man—some wandering round 
aimlessly, but all talking excitedly, and at 
the same time. 

“Dick and Bentley,” says Jack, mop- 
ping at his face with his handkerchief, 
“it’s in my mind that we have made a 
cursed mistake for once—the fellow is a 
man.” 

“I’ve known that this month and 
more,” says I. 

“I say a man,” repeated Jack, “and 
devil anoint me, I mean a man!” 

“Who writes verses!” added Bentley. 

“And what of that, sir?” cries Jack 
indignantly. “I did the same myself 
once—we all did.” 

“A patched and powdered puppy- 
dog!” sneers Bentley; “look at him.” 

Now, glancing across at Mr. Tawnish, 
I saw that he still stood as before, only 
that the point of his sword was buried in 
the floor beneath his weight, while his 
pale face seemed paler even than its 
wont. As we watched, his hands slipped 
suddenly from the hilt, and he tottered 
slightly ; then I noticed for the first time 
that blood was running down his right 
arm, and trickling from his finger-tips. 
With an exclamation, I started forward, 
but Bentley’s grasp was on my shoulder, 
and his voice whispered in my ear: 
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“Leave him to Jack—’tis better so.” 
And indeed Jack was already beside him, 
had flung one arm about the swaying fig- 
ure, and half led, half carried him to a 
chair. 

“Ah!” says Purdy, laying bare a great 
gash in the upper arm—“a little blood, 
but simple—simple!” and he fell to work 
a-sponging and bandaging, with a run- 
ning exordium upon the humanity of the 
sword as opposed to the more deadly bul- 
let—until at length, the dressing in place, 
Mr. Tawnish sighed and opened his 
eyes. 

yin John,” says he, sitting up, “give 
me leave to tell you that my third and 
last task was accomplished this morning.” 

“Eh?” cries Jack, “but first, let us get 
you out of this.” 

“What of Sir Harry Raikes?” says 
Tawnish, rising. 

“Serious,” says Purdy, shaking his 
head, “serious, but not altogether dan- 
gerous.” 

“Good!” says Jack, giving his arm to 
Mr. Tawnish, “I’m glad of it.” 

“Though,” pursued Purdy, “he will be 
an invalid for months to come, the right 
lung—as I pointed out to my colleague, 


Prothero—a man of very excellent sense, 


by the way—” At this juncture, at a 
sign from Prothero, Purdy left us with 
a bow. 

Hereupon, we saluted the others, and 
turning into an adjacent room, called for 
wine and filled our glasses to Mr. Taw- 
nish, with all the honours. 

As he rose to make his acknowledg- 
ment, for the first time in my recollec- 
tion he seemed ill at ease. 

“Sir John, and gentlemen,” says he 
slowly, “I had scarce looked for this 
kindness at your hands—indeed it makes 
what I have to say harder than I had 
thought. Gentlemen,” he continued after 
a brief pause, “you each in turn set me 
an undertaking, little thinking at the 
time that there was any likelihood in my 
fulfilling them. As you know, however, 
the first two I accomplished some time 
since, and this morning I succeeded in 
the last, namely, in taking all three of 
you, together and at the same time, at a 
disadvantage. Sir John, gentleman— 
scarce an hour ago the Lady Penelope 
Chester became my wife.” 
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Jack started up from the table with an 
oath, and fell back, staring at the 
speaker with knitted brows—while Bent- 
ley gazed open-mouthed—as for me, I 
could do nothing but think that our Pen 
was gone from our keeping at last. 

“By Gad, Jack! he’s done us,” cried 
Bentley, fetching the table a great blow 
with his fist. 

Now, as I stood with my back to them, 
staring out into the yard below, my eyes 
encountered a great, four-horsed travel- 
ling chariot, and as I watched it, 
gloomily enough, the door was flung sud- 
denly open, and ere the waiting footman 
could let down the steps a lady sprang 
lightly out and stood looking up at the 
windows. All at once she turned and 
gazed straight up at me—then I saw that 
it was Pen. With a wave of her hand 
she darted up the steps, and a moment 
later was in the room. 

“Oh, I could wait no longer!” she cried, 
looking round with the tears in her 
lovely eyes, “we have been wed but an 
hour, and I have sat there praying ’twixt 
hope and fear, until methought I should 
go mad.” Here, catching sight of Taw- 
nish with his wounded arm, she uttered 
a low cry, and in a moment was kneeling 
beside him, kissing his uninjured hand, 
and fondling it with a thousand endear- 
ing terms. And seeing the infinite ten- 
derness in his eyes and the love-light in 
her own, I was possessed of a sudden, 
great content. In a while, remembering 
us, she looked up, and, though her 
cheeks were red, her glance met ours 
freely and unashamed. 

“Father,” says she, “this is my hus- 
band—and I am proud to say so.” 

There was a moment’s silence, and 
Jack’s frown grew the blacker. 

“Father,” says she again, “I am not so 
simple but that I found out your quarrel 
with Sir Harry, and knew that you came 
hither to-day to meet your deai.i—so—so 
I sought aid of this noble gentleman. 
Yet first I begged of him to marry me, 
that if—if he had died to-day in your 
place, I could have mourned him as a 
beloved husband. Can you forgive me, 
father?”” As Pen ended, she rose and ap- 
proached Jack with outstretched hands; 
for a moment he hesitated—then he had 
her in his embrace. 
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“And you, Uncle Bentley,” says she, 
looking at us* from Jack’s arms, “and, 
Uncle Dick, dear, tender Uncle Dick, 
can you forgive your wilful maid?” 

“God knows, my dear, there’s naught 
to forgive,” says I, “save that you are 
leaving us——” 

“Nay, Sir Richard,” cries Mr. Taw- 
nish, “Uncle Bentley has seen to 
that——” 

“Uncle!” says Jack. 

“Uncle!” says I. 

“Can it be possible,” said Mr. Taw- 
nish, rising, “that you are unaware of 
the relationship ?” 

“Bentley,” cries Jack, “explain.” 

“To be sure,” says Bentley, in his 
heavy way, pointing to Mr. Tawnish, 
“this is my sister’s only child, Viscount 
Hazelmere!” 

“What!” cries Jack, while I stood 
dumb with astonishment. 

“As you remember, Jack and Dick,” 
says Bentley, getting ponderously to his 
feet, “it was ever our wish that these two 
should marry, but, being young and hot- 
headed, the very expression of that wish 
was but the signal for them to set them- 
selves to thwart it, even before they had 
ever seen each other. Therefore, acting 
upon that very contrariness, I wrote to 
my graceless nephew there, telling him 
that he need have no fear for his free- 
dom—that we had changed our plans 
with regard to him—that our Pen was a 
thousand times too good and sweet for 
him—which she is, mark you!—that she 
was a beauty, and reigning toast of all 
the South Country—which she likewise 
is, mark you—and, in a word, forbidding 
him to think any more about her. Where- 
upon, my young gentleman comes hot- 
foot back to England, to learn the why 
and wherefore—did the mightily indig- 
nant, and it please you—and ended by 
vowing he’d marry her despite all three 
of us. As for Pen—oh, egad! I spun 
her a fine tale, I promise you—spoke of 
him as a poor young gentleman, penni- 
less but proud, a man ’twould be folly 
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for any maid to wed—and O Jack and 
Dick, it worked like a charm—she saw 
him and promptly fell in love with him, 
and he with her. Yet at this juncture, 
Jack, you must needs go nigh ruining 
all by your quarrel with Raikes ; however, 
knowing my young rascal there plumed 
himself monstrously upon his swords- 
manship, I offered to put it to the test, 
and found him mighty eager. But O 
curse me! as I wached them preparing 
to murder you, Jack, a little while since, 
and this nephew of mine failed to come, 
methought I should go mad! and to think 
that they were marrying each other all 
the time! Rat me, Dick and Jack! to- 
day will be the merriest Christmas of 
all—how say you?” 

So, laughing and rejoicing together, 
they presently went out, and I heard 
their happy voices below, ringing clear 
and crisp in the frosty air of the yard. 
But I remained, staring into the fire, be- 
thinking me of my treatment of Bentley. 
The mystery of his seeming indifference 
was cleared up now; where I had failed 
in my design of averting Jack’s duel, he 
had succeeded, nay, had even brought 
together these two as had been the wish 
of our hearts for years past. And now 
I had insulted him, wantonly, beyond 
forgiveness. Yet we had been friends 
so long!— Perhaps, if I told him 
humbly—— 

“Dick!” said a voice behind me, and a 
great hand was laid upon my shoulder, 
“Dick!” 

“Bentley,” says I, hurriedly, “I was 
wrong—will you—can you forgive——” 

“Man Dick,” says he, grasping my 
hand, “A Merry Christmas to thee! 
—Come, the others are waiting you, 
and Pen’s a-dying to kiss you, I 
swear.” 

So he took me by the arm, and we 
went downstairs together. And when I 
paused, and would have spoken further 
of my fool’s mistake, he clapped me upon 
the shoulder again, and fell a-whistling 
of “Lillibuleero.” 
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CASUAL NOTES OF AN IRRESPONSIBLE TRAVELLER 


V.—RomeE 


MAHEN you glide into the 
“railway station which re- 


aceives those who travel 
afrom Florence to Rome, 
aperhaps you ought not to 


mexpect anything differ- 
ios ent from what you actu- 
ally find. Rome! The very name recalls 
mailed legions, and splendid palaces, 
and the riches of a world cast into 
the lap of its triumphant mistress. But 
you get out of your railway carriage and 
see only the bare, grey walls and plat- 
forms of a very French-looking gare, 
with a few facchini waiting to take your 
luggage, and several bersaglieri and other 
Italian warriors, wearing absurd cocks’ 
feathers in their caps. Is this really the 
Rome of your dreams, the Rome of 
Scaurus and Pompey and Caesar and 
Cicero and Catiline—the Rome of Greg- 
ory the Great, the Rome of Rienzi? 

A traveller is almost always foolish 
enough to generalise from a railway- 
station even though he knows that 
all railway-stations from Utica, New 
York, to far-off Benares in India, are 
quite apart from the places to which they 
belong. And to generalise about Rome 


of all cities, after spending five minutes 
in its cheerless stazione! The late Pope 
Leo XIII.—that sagacious, urbane, and 
learned pontiff—had a series of little 
formulas which he used to employ when 
meeting strangers. They are replete with 
a vast amount of practical wisdom. 

“How long have you been in Rome?” 
Pope Leo was wont to ask. 

Perhaps the person would answer: 

“A week, your Holiness.” 

“Ah, then you must feel as though you 
knew Rome very well!” 

If the visitor said that he had been in 
Rome for six months, his Holiness would 
reply : 

“Then you have begun to look about 
you a little bit.” 

But if the visitor happened to say that 
he had lived in Rome for several years 
and intended living there for several 
more, then the Pope would smile benig- 
nantly and remark: 

“Ah, then you have discovered that 
even a whole lifetime is not too long to 
teach you what Rome really is!” 

I hadn’t heard of Pope Leo’s views 
when I reached the outside station late 
one October afternoon, and I felt the 
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weariness of travel and the chilliness of 
an atmosphere which went to my very 
bones. So I was cross and disappointed 
and caused myself to be driven swiftly 
to a very good hotel in the Via del 
Babuino near the Piazza del Popolo and 
the Pincian. Inducted into a handsome 
room, I still shivered with the cold. Even 
the gorgeous hotel porter, and the willing 
attendants, and the coming dinner an¢ 
the subconsciousness of Rome _ itself 
couldn’t dispel the chill. New York in 
January may be actually colder, but Rome 
in October makes you feel the coldness 
more. There was a fireplace under the 
mantel; so I rang, and when a servant 
came, I clamoured for a fire. The order 
was accepted with a deep bow of acquies- 
cence, but I could see that somehow or 
other I had acted rashly. 

Presently there entered a very pretty 
maid bringing sundry little sticks of wood 
and carrying them somewhat as a young 
priestess of Juno might carry the sacred 
emblems of that goddess in a procession. 
She laid them down reverently by the 
fireplace. There were thirteen of these 
little sticks, and each one looked as 
though it had been carefully washed and 
pummice-stoned. Elena, for such was 
the maiden’s name, produced a few shav- 
ings and with much care ignited three of 
the sticks. They made a fitful and un- 
certain blaze in the large fireplace. The 
sight of them only intensified the sur- 
rounding area of cold. I said: 

“Put on some more wood, please.” 

Elena looked grieved and_ rather 
startled as she added three more twigs 
to those which were already flickering. 
Thereupon, I seized the rest of the bundle 
and threw them all on at once. Elena 
gasped. 

“Oh, but the wood, the precious wood !” 
she cried. 

Then it was obvious that wood in 
Rome is not to be taken lightly. I thought 
of the vast opulent stretches of American 
woodland where any one can go and 
gather at will great seasoned logs and 
beautiful broad chips and unlimited hem- 
lock and spruce, and pine cones, and 
build huge roaring fires by the seashore 
or in the clearings in the forests—all this 
the free gift of sylvan nature in our still 
undiminished stores. But to Elena a few 


small sticks were very precious. They 
had been gathered with care and sold at 
a price and were not to be burned save 
one by one, and then chiefly for display. 
I was sorry for Elena, but I demanded 
more wood, and still more; and I had a 
lovely blazing fire which lighted the whole 
room with its glorious flame, until there 
was no more cold and I felt that, after all, 
life was well worth living. The charge 
for all this wood was fifteen cents, which, 
when you put it into centesimt, looks 
formidable in a hotel bill and in the eyes 
of Elena, but which does not greatly de- 
plete your letter of credit. 

It was probably all wrong that after 
being warmed and amply fed, I did not 
take an evening stroll down through the 
Piazza di Spagna and thence to some part 
of the Rome that existed in the days of 
the early emperors. I meant to do so; 
but, sauntering along the Via del Babuino, 
I chanced upon a building all aflare with 
gaslight amid which flamed the letters 
Varieta. Of course it was a caffé-con- 
certo, and why should not one spend his 
first evening in Rome there rather than in 
contemplating some arch or ruin in the 
chilly moonlight? The caffé-concerto 
looked warm and bright; and I was 
pretty sure that Horace would have en- 
tered it precisely as he used to prowl 
around the Forum and down the Su- 
burra, watching the bunco-steerers and 
jugglers of his generation. In fact, 
whenever I want to enjoy myself in an 
unconventional way, I always satisfy my 
conscience by saying that this is just what 
Horace would have done. Dulce est de- 
sipere in loco is really one of his great- 
est lines, and it leaves you to decide for 
yourself whether any particular place is 
the sort of Jocus that he had in mind. 

The hall which I now entered had a 
stage at oie end, approached by a broad 
aisle. On each side of the aisle, and 
facing it, were long rows of tables or 
rather slabs with chairs behind them. On 
one of these chairs I secured a seat. On 
the stage a most interesting performance 
was going on. Two gentlemen in evening 
dress were doing things. One would 
apply a match to the other’s nose, where- 
upon the nose would immediately glow 
bright red and the match would be ig- 
nited. I am sure that Horace would have 
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been amused by this. Then the gentle- 
men proceeded to other feats which I was 
beginning to enjoy, when all of a sudden 
a soft voice at my left, emanating from a 
bocca Romana, said with well-bred lan- 
guor : 

“Giulia, I am sure that the Signor 
would be glad to offer you some slight re- 
freshment.” 

I turned around and there was a very 
daintily dressed lady, with beautiful white 
hair, looking at me, but speaking to her 
daughter, who was equally well attired and 


who had the face of a Cleelia or a Clodia.’ 


I was struck by the friendliness of the Ro- 
mans and the ease with which they make 
a stranger feel at home. So a ready 
waiter appeared and presently brought to 
the Signorina Giulia some liquid trifle in 
a tiny glass. By this time, the gentle- 
men on the stage were surpassing them- 
selves; but I had no sooner resumed the 
thread of their performance than the 
white-haired lady once more spoke. She 
hinted that refreshment of a more solid 
character would be conducive to the 
health of Giulia. Not to make too long 


a story of it, both the ladies were pres- 
ently consuming a terrine of paté de fote 


gras, long rolls of delicious looking 
bread, coffee in tall glasses, various 
Italian cheeses, luscious looking grapes, 
a salad rather highly flavoured with 
garlic, and sundry other things of which 
the memory escapes me. 

Presently their appetite seemed more 
remarkable to me than anything which 
was happening on the little stage. I 
wondered whether they were going to 
finish before midnight. But they did so; 
and then the white-haired lady rose 
and thanked me most mellifluously 
with the remark that they would both be 
charmed to have me call upon them, not 
thinking it necessary, however, to give 
me an address. Then they glided grace- 
fully out through the blue cigarette 
smoke of the now crowded hall, while I 
settled with the waiter and reflected once 
more on the genial friendliness of the Ro- 
mans. When I went back to my hotel I 
had a comfortable sort of feeling that I 
had acquaintances in Rome. The chilli- 
ness of my first impression had been 
entirely removed. 

Looking back over my reminiscences I 
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must say that this sort of friendliness was 
very general. For example, down in the 
Piazza di Venezia, strolling pleasantly in 
the noonday sunlight, I encountered a 
contadina dressed in many colours and 
engaged in selling flowers. One day I 
bought some and paid for them with a 
lira, having no smaller change at hand 
and not thinking that eighteen cents was 
an excessive price for a cluster of roses 
which on Fifth Avenue would have cost 
two dollars. But this large sum made an 


LUCIA 


immense impression on the mind of Lu- 
cia, which was the name of the flower- 
girl. The next day, on my stroll, I found 
her reinforced by six others of her pro- 
fession, all of them buried in blooms and 
insisting that I should buy of them. It 
seemed a pity to disappoint so many Ro- 
mans all at once, especially as I was try- 
ing to get a real understanding of the 
city after the notion of Pope Leo. So I 
bought seven bunches of flowers, though 
with copper instead of silver, and then 
fondly imagined that the incident was 
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“AND, RIGHT AND LEFT OF YOU, TWO SWEEPING HALF-CRESCENTS OF. GREAT COLUMNS” 


closed. Great was my surprise, therefore, 
on the following day, when I found the 
Piazza di Venezia filled with flower-girls, 
all of whom received me with a chorus of 
choice Italian. I was much embarrassed ; 


and when they approached I took refuge 
in a book-shop, the proprietor of which 
a little later allowed me to escape through 
one of those mysterious back-doors which 
every Roman house possesses and by 
which you can go through a whole maze 


of streets until your pursuers have lost 
you, and you have lost yourself. 

But Rome—ancient, medizval, and 
modern all in one—who shall write of it? 
Who shall give any adequate conception 
of that wonderful place in which the old 
and the new are so inextricably inter- 
woven? There is the Black Stone which 
Romulus may have touched ; and there is 
the gigantic memorial to Victor Em- 
manuel which is still unfinished. There 
is not a nook or a corner which, if you 
know just what it means, can be passed 
by unheeded. Strangely enough, though 
this is the capital of the greatest church 
in Christendom, the ecclesiastical phase 
of it makes the least impression. St. 
Peter’s, for example, is one of the most 
remarkable structures in the world, and 
yet somehow I cannot think of it save as 
a show-place. Its colonnades, the leaping 
fountains in front of it, the marvellous 
statuary, the vast interior where men and 
women at one end seem mere pygmies to 
those who view them from the other—all 
this magnificence and hugeness do not 
kindle a spark in my imagination. Go in- 


to the Sistine Chapel and hear the eunuch 
choir sing their strangely sweet unearthly 
music, and still you will feel that it is alla 
show. You are not bowed down in spirit 
as you are when you face the Gothic 
majesty of the cathedral at Cologne. At 
St. Peter’s you consult your Baedeker 
and walk about and chatter. At Cologne 
you are in the very presence of God Him- 
self and your tongue cleaves to the roof 
of your mouth, and a sense of your in- 
finite littleness and weakness and human 
frailty comes over you and bids you to be 
silent amidst this scene of awe. 

And yet one can partly understand 
what St. Peter’s means not only to the 
faithful, but to many for whom its inter- 
est is only artistic and historical. Clive 
Newcome expressed it all in the letter 
that he wrote when he was living in the 
Via Gregoriana and which is one of the 
finest passages in Thackeray. 


Of course our first pilgrimage was to St. 
Peter’s. What a walk! Under what noble 
shadows does one pass! At every turn there 
is a temple; in every court a brawling foun- 
tain. . . . You pass through an avenue of 
angels and saints on the bridge across Tiber, 
all in action; their great wings seem clanking, 
their marble garments clapping. St. Michael, 
descending upon the Fiend, has been caught 
and bronzified just as he lighted on the Castle 
of St. Angelo. . . . I think I have lost sight 
of St. Peter’s, haven’t I? How it makes your 
heart beat when you first see it! Ours did 
as we came in at night from Civita Vecchia, 
and saw a great ghostly darkling dome rising 
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“GO INTO THE SISTINE CHAPEL . . 


solemnly up into the grey night, and keeping 
us company even so long as we drove, as if it 
had been an orb fallen out of heaven with its 
light put out. As you look at it from the 
Pincio, and the sun sets behind it, surely that 
aspect of earth and sky is one of the grandest 
in the world. I don’t like to say that 
the facade of the church is ugly and ob- 
trusive. As long as the dome overawes, that 
fagade is supportable. You advance toward 
it—through, O, such a noble court! with foun- 
tains flashing up to meet the sunbeams; and 
right and left of you two sweeping half- 
crescents of great columns; but you pass by 
the courtiers and up to the steps of the throne, 
and the dome seems to disappear behind it. 
It is as if the throne was upset, and the king 
had toppled over. 

There must be moments, in Rome especially, 
when every man of friendly heart, who writes 
himself English and Protestant, must feel a 
pang at thinking that he and his countrymen 
are insulated from European Christendom. 
An ocean separates us. From one shore or 
the other one can see the neighbour cliffs on 
clear days: one must wish sometimes that 


. AND YOU WILL FEEL THAT IT IS ALL A SHOW’”’ 


there were no stormy gulf between us; and 
from Canterbury to Rome a pilgrim could 
pass, and not drown beyond Dover. Of the 
beautiful parts of the great Mother Church I 
believe among us many people have no idea; 
we think of lazy friars, of pining cloistered 
virgins, of ignorant peasants worshipping wood 
and stones, bought and sold indulgences, abso- 
lutions and the like commonplaces of Protes- 
tant satire. Lo! yonder inscription, which 
blazes round the dome of the temple, so great 
and glorious it looks like heaven almost, and 
as if the words were written in stars, it pro- 
claims to all the world, that this is Peter, and 
on this rock the Church shall be built, against 
which Hell shall not prevail. Under the 
bronze canopy his throne is lit with lights that 
have been burning before it for ages. 


3ut as for me, I am a little out of pa- 
tience with papal Rome and have no 
great sympathy with those who find fault 
with what they call the “modernising” of 
the city. 

Thus an 
the preface of a 


archeologist, in 
the re- 


English 
work on 
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mains of ancient Rome, complains very 
bitterly of the changes which the last 
twenty years have brought about in the 
appearance of the Eternal City. The 
burden of his lament is one to which 
many other scholars and artists often 
give a similar expression. He speaks 
of the obliteration of many of the 
ancient gardens that diversified the city’s 
dingy brown with clusters of greenery ; 
of the uprooting of avenues of ilex ; of the 
conversion of the beautiful prati into “a 
hideous waste of bricks and mortar ;” of 
the rebuilding of the picturesque old 
lanes into “jerry-built stuccoed boule- 
vards”; of the demolition of the Ghetto; 
and of all the other changes which have 
brought it to pass that, as Professor Lan- 
ciani says, “Rome is no more the Rome 
of our dreams, of a beautiful brownish 
hue, surrounded by a dense mass of foli- 
age; but an immense white dazzling spot, 
some six miles in diameter, bordering di- 
rectly on the wilderness of the Cam- 
pagna.” 

No one who has any sympathy with 
the spirit of antiquity or any love for the 
beautiful in nature and in art, can fail 
to share the feeling of regret which these 
distinguished scholars have clothed in 
language so expressive. Yet it some- 
times seems to me that sufficient note has 
not been taken of the other side of this 
interesting question. In contemplating 
what has been lost we often forget to 
think of all that has been gained. From 
both the archzological and the esthetic 
point of view, the new Rome does, after 
all, far more fully satisfy one’s ideas than 
the Rome that has lately passed away. 

It is not at all necessary to put forward 
one plea that is very often made to excuse 
the sweeping changes—the plea that Rome 
is now the capital of United Italy and has 
thus come under the direct influence of 
the modern spirit; that its rapid growth 
of population has enormously increased 
the demand for building space and con- 
sequently the value of the land; and that 
its new prosperity and wealth have neces- 
sarily substituted modern comfort for 
medizval squalour. These facts may be 
taken for granted as an explanation of the 
changes; but they ought not to be put 
forth apologetically. That Rome is still 
a living city rather than a sepulchre, is 
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not a subject for apology; nor is it, I 
think, a subject for regret. 

In speaking of the alterations that have 
been made in the appearance of the city, 
it is curious to note how the word “mod- 
ern” is almost always used as though it 
suggested barbarism worthy of the Van- 
dals; while “medizval” connotes a spirit 
of reverence for classical antiquity and of 
sympathy with the beautiful in art. One 
archeologist deplores the fact that Rome 
is now a “modern” capital ; that the mod- 
ern builder is everywhereat work. Another 
takes up the tale and laments the obliter- 
ation of so many of the “medizval’’ re- 
mains. A person ignorant of the truth 
would suppose that only in these “mod- 
ern” days has ancient Rome been rudely 
touched. He would never dream that it 
was in the centuries of medizvalism 
that Imperial Rome was in reality blotted 
out, and that only in very modern times 
has its partial restoration been accom- 
plished. 

As a matter of fact, the Rome of clas- 
sical literature remained practically un- 
changed down to the seventh century, the 
last renewal of its magnificence having 
been that of King Theodoric, the Ostro- 
goth. It was then still a splendid city, 
in spite of the transfer by Constantine of 
thousands of its artistic masterpieces to 
Byzantium ; and in spite of the injury it 
had received from the fanaticism of the 

christians and the greed of the Goths. Its 
wonderful temples, palaces, and shrines 
were still intact, and there still remained 
bewildering treasures of art in marble 
and bronze and gold and silver. It was 
not until the eighth century that the spirit 
of medizvalism descended upon Rome 
and “the long agony of a seven hundred 
years” began. It was then only that its 
stately piles of majestic architecture were 
degraded into quarries from which any 
one. might steal material for building; 
that the costly marbles with their historic 
inscriptions were pitched into kilns to 
be burned for lime; and that, from the 
scarcity of metal, the exquisite bronzes 
that beautified the city were melted into 
junk. The medizval nobles turned even 
mausoleums into fortresses; and when 
besieged, they hurled down upon the be- 
siegers’ heads the priceless sculptures of 
Grecian masters whose surviving works 
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could not to-day be purchased for their 
weight in diamonds. Still other treasures 
of art seem to have been mutilated in 
sheer wantonness, like the famous Farnese 
Hercules, of which the body was found in 
the ruins of the Baths of Caracalla and 
the legs in a well more than a mile away. 
The marvellous Colosseum was turned 
into a woollen factory. 

Finally, the medizvals did their very 
worst. The most famous sites of the 
ancient city were covered by rude 
towers and fortress-walls, the old streets 
were closed, and many of them were 
buried, like the Forum, under forty feet 
of accumulated rubbish. This is what 
medizvalism did for ancient Rome, justi- 
fying that famous and thoroughly truth- 
ful reproach, Quod non fecerunt barbari, 
fecerunt Barberini. Those who deplore 
the demolition of the slimy Ghetto should 
bear in mind that as late as 1536 one 
Pope (Paul III.), in making one street, 
demolished two hundred houses on the 
north side of the Capitol; while down 
to the beginning of the present century 
the Forum Romanum, to-day the most in- 
teresting relic of ancient Rome, was 
allowed to remain a dismal waste, the 
feeding-place of buffaloes, and waiting 
for the despised “modern” explorer rev- 
erently to reveal its past magnificence. It 
is only a century since the splendid tri- 
umphal arch of Septimius Severus was 
disinterred. It is only about ninety years 
since the Column of Phocas was ex- 
humed. It is less than that since the 
buildings of the Clivus Capitolinus were 
rescued from the rubbish of medizvalism. 
It is scarcely two decades since Fiorelli 


excavated the temples of Vesta, Castor, 
Cesar and the Basilica. I do not see 
how any one can justly speak of the Phil- 
istinism of modern Rome, where not a 
scrap of pottery or a bit of metal or a 
scratching on a wall is anywhere discov- 
ered that does not immediately pass 
under the almost painful scrutiny of a 
dozen archeologists, to be preserved for- 
ever among the choicest treasures of 
civilisation. 

But it is not only on the archzological 
side that the growth and development of 
the new Rome have done so much for 
classical learning and for the better 
knowledge of ancient art. To one who 
has a proper sense of the eternal fitness 
of things the great capital will to-day 
speak far more distinctly of its historic 
past than if it had remained a medizval 
city of the dead. For an archzologist to 
ask that the filthiest plague spots of the 
Middle Ages should remain untouched to 
threaten the life of half a million people, 
in order to gratify his conception of the 
picturesque, and that thousands should be 
poisoned to make an antiquarian holiday, 
is not merely an evidence of the distorted 
vision that so often afflicts the narrow 
specialist. It is also a distinct zsthetic 
mistake. 

The whole spirit of ancient Rome, 
its keynote, its ultimate expression, was 
strength, just as the spirit of ancient 
Greece found its supreme expression 
in beauty; and that Rome to-day should 
not be a decaying and desolate waste 
surrounding a mass of half-obliterated 
ruins, but rather a mighty capital with 
its pulses full of life, and becoming 
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every day stronger and more magnificent, 
is surely quite in accordance with the 
spirit of its history. In fact, Rome as it 
is now conveys to the sympathetic mind 
with almost startling force the lesson of 
its past by the very fact of the splendour 
and promise of its present. Its ancient 
remains are not isolated and melancholy 
reminders of a grandeur that is gone. 
They are evidences of its enduring power. 
By linking the present with the past, by 
making themselves an inseparable portion 
of its future, they typify the manner in 
which the Rome of classical antiquity has 
kept its hold unshaken upon the life and 
thought of modern times. 

In Rome the new and the old are in- 
separably blended. Its temples are the 
same grand temples of the ancient gods. 
The aqueducts of Agrippa and of Quin- 
tus Marcius still supply the modern city. 
The great Via Flaminia is no grass- 
grown cow-path, but the Corso, one of 
the most brilliant avenues in Europe. The 
obelisks brought by the emperors from 
Egypt, the columns of Trajan and An- 
toninus, the arches of Titus and Severus 


and Constantine, still ornament the 
squares. Its government is still that of 
quzestors and ediles, and their proclama- 
tions still begin with the historic letters 
S. P.Q. R. The Capitol still exhibits the 
statue of Triumphant Rome; and on its 
front, in a den half covered with vines 
and tangled shrubbery, a she-wolf, the 
symbol of the city of Romulus, still paces 
restlessly up and down. 

It is precisely this wonderful blending 
of the present with the past in the very 
midst of so many evidences of power and 
splendour and promising a no less mag- 
nificent future, that gives to the beholder 
so vivid an insight into the true meaning 
of all that Rome has been. When you 
stand on the Capitol, with perhaps the 
early twilight just softening down any 
obtrusive contrasts, the memorials of an- 
tiquity on every side gain a new signifi- 
cance from the distant hum of the great 
city that surrounds you; and you must be 
insensible indeed if you do not see in all 
its evidences of enduring life the true 
meaning of its proud title, Urbs Sempi- 
terna. 
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I was thinking of these things one 
afternoon, as I basked in the sun on the 
edge of what some persons think to have 
been the Tarpeian Rock, which is a good 
place for meditation. I had quite lost 
myself in the remote past, when the in- 
gratiating voice of youth glided into my 
reveries. 

“Will the most illustrious signor com- 
descend to look upon a few objects of 
art?” 

I rolled over sleepily, and there was 
an Italian boy of the sort you see in paint- 
ings. Olive skin, dark hair, large lambent 
eyes, and a face of apparent innocence 
and profound respect. He had beside 
hiny a covered basket, and he repeated the 
words : 

“Will the most illustrious signor con- 
descend to look upon a few objects of 
art?” 

Now I am not the least bit illustrious, 
and what is more, I know it. Likewise, 
the young Italian most certainly knew it. 
Nevertheless, there is something rather 
pleasing in being greeted in this way. It 
appeals to a certain human weakness 
which most of us possess. So I pulled 
myself together and tried to look illustri- 
ous, which was not very easy for one 
wearing an old Norfolk jacket and a pair 
of rather muddy, thick-soled English 
shoes. 

The boy removed the cover from his 
basket and drew out a long wooden 
rosary, fit for a Capuchin monk. Every 
bead was the size of a pigeon’s egg. I 
could have whittled one out myself with 
a knife, although I ‘am not very good at 
whittling, 

“Would your Excellency not like to 
possess this fine rosary carved by hand? 
His Holiness himself has blessed it.” 

I was already hypnotised ; and after the 
young Italian had purred a few more sen- 
tences I had become the possessor of the 
rosary while he had received ten lire in 
a gold piece, which he bit with his beauti- 
ful white teeth that gleamed between 
his scarlet lips. He had other things to 
show me. 

“See, Prince,” said he, 
smaller but still finer things.” 

I couldn’t quite resist being apparently 
mistaken for a prince. When he pro- 
duced some corals I bought them, and 
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likewise sundry cameos, and a quantity of 
Venetian beads. 

“Ah,” said he, “any one could tell that 
your Highness is a lover of true art.” 
After that I bought the rest of the things 
that were in his basket; but even as I 
did so I felt that I was not entirely wise. 
So, after he had bestowed upon me other 
titles and had expressed his thanks and 
his appreciation of my artistic taste, I 
stuffed my purchases into various pockets 
and returned to my hotel. It was the last 
day of my sojourn in Rome and I had 
to pack. When I looked at my objects of 
art I couldn’t help seeing that they were 
merely junk—the huge wooden rosary, 
the corals which were obviously of cellu- 
loid, the cameos with their brass pins, and 
all the rest of them. To pack them and 
carry them around would have made 
them a perpetual reminder of how the 
puer delicatus had taken me in so easily. 
Simply to leave them on the floor would 
have led the valet de chambre to guess 
my story. Suddenly an evil thought oc- 
curred to me. 

The bed had been made up afresh for 
the next guest by the dainty hands of 
Elena. I cautiously turned down the 
covers and artfully inserted the rosary, 
the corals, the cameos and the Venetian 
beads in the inner part of the couch, and 
then replaced the covering and smoothed 
it out so that nobody would know. When 
I left the Eternal City that evening on 
the night express, it was in the hope that 
some Englishman would occupy my room. 
I thought of his sensations as he pro- 
jected himself down into that bed, where 
the rosary would have the effect of a 
large snake, and where the brass pins of 
the cameos would surely scratch his 
legs. 

Pondering on this pictufe, I leaned 
back against the stuffed cushions of the 
railway carriage and departed from the 
Eternal City with a panoramic vision of 
palaces, museums and obelisks, of the 
shirred eggs at the Caffé Nazionale, of 
the gentleman who lit matches on his 
companion’s nose, and last of all of 
the potential Englishman who was to 
become a second Laocoon in my room at 
the Hotel de Russie. If he reads these 
pages, I hope that he will write to me 
and tell me what he thought about it. 
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Strange blending of the old and new, 
Of all that men have thought and done, 
The right, the wrong, the false, the true, 
The past, the present, all in one. 
Here sleep the mighty pagan dead 
Where now stands forth the crucifer, 
And many a temple rears its head 
To tell of Christ and Jupiter. 


Where once, before the naked Gaul, 
Rome’s infant power swayed and shook, 
Here on the stately Capitol 
Now swarm the hordes of Mr. Cook; 
While, gazing down the Sacred Way 
3y hoary Vesta’s ruined wall, 
The cockney tourist chirps to-day 
His ditty of the music-hall. 


Where Claudia mocked the rabble rout 
And laughed its helpless rage to see, 
Now giggles as she flits about 
Some cheerful chit from Tennessee ; 
And where great Cesar passed in state 
And where Catullus kept his tryst, 
Now potters with uncertain gait 
The blear-eyed archzeologist. 


Here, too, one time, the pallid nuns 
Called on the saints with timorous trust, 
While from the hills the ape-faced Huns 
Grinned with the joy of blood and lust. 
Now, though the Roman maids no more 
The fierce barbaric hosts expect, 
Their hapless city quails before 
The modern Hun—the architect. 


Builder and tourist, Hun and Gaul, 
Like flies in some stupendous dome 
Flit harmless by; not one nor all 
Can mar thy majesty, O Rome! 
They come, they go, they pass away, 
While still undimmed thy splendours shine ; 
To them belongs the fleeting day, 
But all the centuries are thine. 


To see at dawn the hills of Rome 
Ablaze with gold and amethyst ; 

To watch Saint Peter’s distant dome 
Swim in the evening’s silver mist— 
This draws aside a curtain vast, 

And, as the kingly dead appear, 
The murmuring pulses of the past 
Reveal the heart of History here; 
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For Age transmuted into Youth 
Dwells on this consecrated spot ; 
Here speaks from God the voice of Truth, 
Here dwells the Faith that changes not. 
The world’s desire, the nations’ dower, 
Find here their one eternal home— 
Glory and grace and deathless power, 
Blent in the mighty name of Rome! 


Harry Thurston Peck. 





THE WOMAN’S CHOICE AND 
SOME RECENT NOVELS 


mT happens that one of 

athe novels of the month 

abears the suggestive title 
v Bof The Right Man; and, 
alike so many other sug- 
a gestive titles, it seems to 
SS § signify rather more be- 
fore you have read the book than after- 
ward. As a matter of fact, when the 
story in question first appeared in mag- 
azine form it bore the briefer and more 
enigmatic caption of Steel, which from 
a mere business point of view possessed 
the serious defect of lacking allurement 
and running the risk of being misplaced 
upon the shelf of economics or civil en- 
gineering rather than of fiction. But hav- 
ing once read the story, you realised that 
the name of Steel was at least distinc- 
tive; it symbolised as perhaps no other 
word or combination of words could have 
symbolised the central thought upon 
which the story was built—and that, of 
course, is the first and highest function 
of a title; while The Right Man, on the 
contrary, far from being distinctive, be- 
longs to that convenient class of ready- 
made devices, warranted to fit in one case 
as well as in another, like an adjustable 
curtain rod or a Boston garter. If you 
stop to think of it, you must concede that 
every story involving the mingled lives 
of men and women offers, when reduced 
to its simplest elements, the double prob- 
lem of which is the right man for a 
particular woman and which is the right 
woman for a particular man. And, taken 


ale 


in this elemental sense, this phrase of The 
Right Man, however faulty it may be as 
the title of an individual book, forms a 
most convenient standard of measure by 
which to test the success or failure of 
many books. 

For, after all, when a novelist tells us 
that a certain man has married or is going 
to marry a certain woman, no matter-how 


steadfastly he strives to ke mself out 
of his book and giv purely objective 
impression of life, fevertheless he cannot 


fail to show us, perhaps quite uncon- 
sciously, whether he personally believes 
that for the woman in question this was 
or was not the right man. And if you 
would take the trouble to keep a brief 
memorandum of the novels you read, with 
your reasons for approving or disapprov- 
ing, you would find that in an important 
proportion of cases the matter resolves 
itself down to the simple question whether 
you agree with the author in his verdict 
regarding the Woman’s Choice. A simple 
question we may call it, so far as the 
mere form goes; but in its essence it is 
very far from simple, because, granting 
that you are right in disagreeing with the 
author’s verdict, it follows that his record 
of events, or his portraiture, or his psy- 
chology, or it may be all three, are at 
fault; that either what he tells us hap- 
pened did not happen that way, or it 
happened to quite a different sort of man 
and woman; or else its happening pro- 
duced an entirely different sort of reac- 
tion upon the hearts and minds of the 
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people involved. And because the com- 
mon experience of every-day life teaches 
us that we are much less apt to be mis- 
taken regarding the things that happen 
than we are regarding the characters and 
the motives of people who make them 
happen; so, in judging a book, we in- 
stinctively give a novelist the benefit of 
the doubt when he tells us that a man 
betrayed his friend or a woman killed 
her child—we merely refuse to believe, in 
a case where the whole scefie obviously 
rings false, that the man or the woman 
was the sort of person that the author 
has described. In other words, the in- 
stinctive protest which the more enlight- 
ened sort of reader usually makes is not, 
in the familiar phrase of Assessor Brack, 
“People don’t do such things!” but 
merely “a certain sort of people don’t do 
such things.” For practical purposes we 
may assume that there is nothing imag- 
inable within the range of human powers 
that men and women will not do, pro- 
vided you choose the right sort of men 
and women; there is no woman who has 
not the power to make some man in- 
finitely happy and some other man in- 
finitely miserable. And it is the supreme 
test of a novelist’s insight if he succeeds 
in finding this one right man or one 
wrong man, as the case may be, and 
forcing us to say: “Beyond a doubt, he 
has told us the truth, the unquestionable, 
unalterable, tremendous truth!” For in 
this vital question of the Woman’s Choice 
it is so fatally easy for an author, even a 
rather big author, to lie. There comes 
to mind the notorious instance of Mr. 
Kipling’s The Light that Failed. Of 
course the whole world knows, and is not 
likely to forget, that there are two 
versions of that story—the false version, 
in which Maisie comes back to Dick in 
his blindness and lives happily with him 
for ever after; and the true version, in 
which Dick gropes his unseeing way out 
to the Soudan and meets the death he 
craves under the eyes of his old comrades. 
In order to make the conventionally 
“happy ending” anything other than a 
monumental lie, it would have been 
necessary for Mr. Kipling to go back to 
the opening page of the story and re- 
write it, paragraph by paragraph, telling 
himself over and over, with parrot-like 


iteration, that the Maisie of his creation 
must be born again before she could make 
any man permanently happy. It is not 
the implication that Maisie consented to 
marry the man she found wistfully turn- 
ing over and over the letters he could not 
read that rings false. To give such con- 
sent and to think for the time that she 
really meant it was not inconsistent with 
her tendency to do the easiest thing for 
herself. The dishonesty of that ending 
lay in the implication that it really was 
an ending, and that their troubles were 
over, instead of just beginning—in other 
words, that Maisie had at last found him 
to be the right man; whereas the whole 
story from the opening page had been 
subtly, insistently, convincingly proving 
that he was and always must be the 
wrong man. 

Not infrequently the explanation of 
such apparently dishonest work is that 
the authors themselves do not quite un- 
derstand the natures of the characters 
they have created; for they will hold up 
for our admiration men who are plainly 
stamped as underbred, cowardly, inher- 
ently vulgar, and expect us to believe that 
the heroine is blind to their deficiencies. 
To a mild degree the little volume by 
Brian Hooker, entitled The Right Man, 
serves to illustrate this 
type of mistake. Mr. 
Hooker had an interest- 
ing theme and_ one 
that deserved to be 
worked out on a wider spread of canvas, 
a bigger scale of values, with a deeper 
probing into the complexities of human 
hearts—but, above all, with a surer un- 
derstanding of the impression that his 
central figures would make upon the 
general public. The thought upon which 
the story is built is obviously this: that a 
great deal of current fiction, in which the 
delicately nurtured, finely educated young 
woman from the East chooses the bluff, 
honest, hustling and often quite unedu- 
cated man from the West—as Owen 
Wister’s Mollie chose her Virginian—is 
sentimental nonsense; that with the type 
of young woman that is really worth 
while birth and culture and courtesy 
count for something more than muscle 
and energy and the ability to amass a 
fortune; that as between the man with 


“The 
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the artistic temperament and the man 
with only the business acumen the latter 
would hold a losing hand. The way in 
which Mr. Hooker has meant to work 
out this problem is by showing us a girl 
with the traditional New England con- 
science, supplemented by a careful train- 
ing in the Boston atmosphere of social 
standards, the Boston reverence for an- 
cestry and art, and to oblige her to choose 
between two men—on the one hand a 
plain, hard man of business, large of 
frame and rather loud of voice, a man 
accustomed to manage other men and to 
get what he wants; on the other, a man 
of rather frail physique, the product of 
good birth and university training, whose 
inheritance is an instinctive chivalry and 
an innate love for all that is best and 
noblest in art, literature and life—in 
other words, the girl’s choice lies between 
the man of iron and the man of delicate, 
flexible, tempered steel; and the latter, 
Mr. Hooker tries to say, is the man who, 
in spite of heavy odds, will win. The 
trouble with The Right Man is that, quite 
unintentionally, the problem is unfairly 
presented. The action takes place wholly 
upon a transatlantic steamer during the 
brief period of a single crossing ; the Man 
of Iron has long known and systemati- 
cally paid his court to the girl, and their 
engagement has been publicly announced ; 
the Man of Steel has never before laid 
eyes upon the girl, he meets her in the 
easy, unconventional way in which ac- 
quaintances are formed on board ship, 
and because he and she happen to be good 
sailors and the Man of Iron happens to be 
the reverse there are something more 
than forty-eight uninterrupted hours in 
which to alienate the girl’s affections. 
Now, there is no desire to imply that 
there is anything false or dishonest in 
the record of what happened during the 
rest of that voyage. There is an abun- 
dance of good realism in the brief but re- 
lentless struggle between the two men, 
the violent physical contest between them 
that was inevitable, the final victory 
achieved by the Man of Steel in spite of 
his physical weakness.. Where the book 
fails is in its delineation of types: here 
are a man and a woman presented to us 
as the exponents of what is finest and 
best in our American civilisation of to- 


day, the utmost that blue blood and 
higher culture may achieve; and yet, 
almost from the moment they meet until 
they leave us on their way to Paris to be 
married, we feel that they constantly fall 
below their standard; that they are lack- 
ing in the finer instincts of honour; that 
the man especially is guilty of more than 
one act and speech that savours of the 
cad; and that, contrasted with them, the 
Man of Iron, lacking as he is in birth and 
education, stands out at the end as 
an exponent of higher standards than 
theirs. 

A certain surface resemblance in plot 
makes the transition to Mr. Crawford’s 
latest novel, The Diva's 
Ruby, both simple and 
apposite. For here again 
we have a woman of the 
highly cultured type hesi- 
tating between two men: on the one hand, 
a man representing the older civilisation, 
the descendant of a race once glorious in 
art and letters; and, on the other, an 
American multi-millionaire, a man who 
has all his life been too much engrossed 
in the huge game of finance to spare any 
time on books and paintings and music. 
Furthermore, Mr. Crawford’s heroine is 
also affianced to one of these two men; 
and the other man, with full knowledge 
that she is already pledged, deliberately 
makes it his business to win her for him- 
self. If it were Mr. Crawford’s method 
to work out problems we should conclude 
that he has attempted very much the same 
sort of task as that which the author of 
The Right Man set himself; and that, 
while he gives the final verdict in favour 
of the business man, he too has marred 
his work by failing to make his characters 
truly representative of their types. We 
know, however, that Mr. Crawford does 
not deal in problems and in types, but in 
individuals. He is first, last and always 
the born story-teller ; and having a certain 
group of clearly visualised men and 
women in mind, he carries them through 
a sequence of clearly imagined acts, with- 
out greatly concerning himself to dis- 
cover what lesson they teach, or, in fact, 
whether they teach any lesson at all. And 
it is because the story-telling is the thing 
of paramount importance that it may hap- 
pen, and indeed has happened, that in 
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writing a succession of stories about the 
same set of people Mr. Crawford “may 
begin with one or two volumes conceived 
in his very best manner, and then follow 
them up with others that are confessedly 
inferior—as happened in the Saraci- 
nesca series; or he may produce a couple 
of quite mediocre stories and then sud- 
denly surprise us with a sequel that well 
deserves to stand upon the same shelf 
with Pietro Ghisleri, Sant’ Ilario and Paul 
Patoff, as in the case of the third part 
of the Margaret Donne trilogy, The 
Diva's Ruby. To begin with, this latest 
volume has a prologue that takes us into 
the mountain fastnesses of central Tibet, 
shows us a secret ruby mine, and tells 
how a white man from the West plays 
upon the love of a Tartar girl, and 
through her wins the secret of the mine 
and bears away a fortune in uncut gems. 
There is an Oriental richness of colouring 
about this prologue that recalls some of 
the best pages of Mr. Isaacs, Khaled and 
Zoroaster; and the reader turns from it 
to the main thread of the story with real 
reluctance. With the memory of the dis- 
tinctly tedious Fair Margaret still fairly 
vivid, this reluctance is not unnatural; 
but it evaporates rapidly when we dis- 
cover that in The Diva’s Ruby we have 
a rapidly moving and very human drama 
concerning people who would always 
have been worth reading about if only in 
the earlier volumes they had had assigned 
to them something that was really worth 
the doing. The rivalry between Logo- 
theti the Greek, with his flashy clothes 
and loud manners, and the American mil- 
lionaire, who ultimately wins the Diva 
and builds an opera house for her on 
upper Fifth Avenue, is a stirring, tense, 
compelling piece of narrative, full of 
subtle sidelights in character drawing 
and the interpretation of intricate and 
often contradictory motives. Frankly, it 
is the best story Mr. Crawford has given 
us in a number of years. 

Another novel of the month which de- 
serves to be proclaimed as that rare 
achievement, a sequel 
that surpasses its ante- 
cedent in merit and in in- 
terest, is A Spirit in 
Prison, by Robert Hich- 
For of course it is a sequel to his 
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widely read Sicilian story of three years 
ago, The Call of the Blood—in spite of 
the fact that there is nowhere in the new 
volume_even a hint of acknowledgment 
that the characters in it have figured in 
any earlier volume. Every reader of The 
Call of the Blood will recall how Her- 
mione, the young English wife of 
Maurice Delarey, feels herself compelled 
to leave him before their honeymoon in 
Sicily is ended, in order to go to the bed- 
side of Emile Artois, the Frenchman 
who has long loved her and who is said 
to be dying. And during the brief weeks 
of her absence her husband, who has in- 
herited through his grandmother a strain 
of Sicilian blood, yields to the call of this 
remote strain and comes under the spell 
of a young peasant girl’s transient 
beauty, promptly paying the penalty for 
his infidelity with his life at the hands 
of the peasant girl’s kinsmen. Of the 
true facts of this tragedy Hermione is 
never told; she knows only that her hus- 
band was drowned, and that she has lost 
some precious weeks of happiness by her 
absence at the bedside of the Frenchman 
whom she did not love and who has lived, 
while the Englishman whom she did love 
has died. And believing him the perfect 
type of honour and fidelity, she conse- 
crates herself to lifelong widowhood. It 
is at this point that The Call of the Blood 
breaks off, with a young and beautiful 
woman wasting her best years in mourn- 
ing for an unworthy man, while the right 
man, who knows the truth and might 
easily win her if he chose to speak, feels 
that his lips are sealed by his unwilling- 
ness to destroy her ideal. A Spirit in 
Prison takes up the story some seventeen 
years later. The scene is no longer Sicily, 
but a tiny island in the Bay of Naples, 
to which the widowed bride retired at 
the time of her bereavement to await the 
birth of her child, and in which she and 
Vere, the daughter, now a girl of sixteen, 
still have their home. The significance 
of the title of course is that Hermione, 
after all these years of blind, misplaced 
fidelity, suddenly has a faint stirring of 
suspicion, a dawning glimmer of the 
truth. The Sicilian peasant girl, for 
whom Hermione’s husband betrayed her, 
also had a child, who is now a sturdy 
young fisher lad, with eyes that are 
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strangely reminiscent of some one whom 
Hermione has known, some one in the 
distant past whom she either cannot or 
will not name to herself. Her attention 
is first called to the fisher lad by the in- 
terest that he awakens in her daughter 
Vere; for the girl, by some curious in- 
stinct, has recognised the ties of kinship 
and has made the boy her protégé and 
comrade. It takes very little time for 
Artois, who still loves Hermione with 
patient hopelessness, and for Gaspare, her 
faithful old servant, to learn the truth 
about the boy’s parentage, and these two 
men instinctively conspire to keep the 
woman in ignorance. And by doing so 
they unconsciously prolong her suffering ; 
because her spirit is struggling in the 
prison of delusion, and can win freedom, 
and with it love and happiness, only 
through full knowledge of the truth. A 
big, strong story, superbly handled, with 
the same fine sense of locality and racial 
traits that gave The Garden of Allah its 
enduring value. 

If one chooses to regard it chiefly as 
a strong and yet tender story of two 
human lives, The Little 
Brown Brother, by Stan- 
ley Portal Hyatt, is still 
another instance of a 
book that depends largely 
for its interest upon the question of the 
Woman’s Choice. And yet this book is 
so much bigger and deeper than its cen- 
tral thread of romance that there is a 
certain element of injustice in considering 
it from the point of view of the present 
article. In spite of a number of recent 
novels, the scenes of which have been laid 
in or about Manila, there seems no danger 
of exaggeration in the statement that this 
story by Mr. Hyatt is the first adequate 
attempt to embody in fiction the life, 
habits and temperament of the Filipino. 
Of course, if one cherishes any senti- 
mental ideals about the brotherhood of 
races and social equality of the Eastern 
and Western civilisations, there will be 
more to irritate than to give pleasure in 
The Little Brown Brother. One does 
not have to turn many pages before find- 
ing out that the author has treated the 
native Filipino, the mestizo, the American 
civil official, one and all, with as scant 
consideration as Mr. Kipling showed 
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toward the same classes under similar 
conditions in British India. There is a 
bold frankness about the entire treatment 
both of story and background that com- 
mends it, in spite of the fact that it is 
written by an Englishman in criticism of 
conditions due in large measure to 
American occupation. Whether the pic- 
ture is here and there too highly coloured 
is a matter for those with inside knowl- 
edge to decide; the literal truth of detail 
has no bearing upon the general impres- 
sion we receive of a bold, sweeping pan- 
orama of tropical savagery, deep-recessed 
lagoons, fever-haunted swamps, all the 
lurking perils of undisciplined nature and 
human treachery. The specific story that 
Mr. Hyatt has to tell concerns a young 
Englishman, an ex-army officer of a 
native Indian regiment, who has left the 
service under a cloud—for conduct unbe- 
coming a gentleman, the implication is— 
and has since trodden the downward 
path with the fatal velocity of the white 
outcast in Eastern lands. There is, how- 
ever, in an out-of-the-way island of the 
Philippines, a young woman who is ob- 
viously of the sort that is distinctly worth 
the risk of a man’s life, whether he be on 
the downward or the upward path; and 
because she takes a peculiarly deep inter- 
est in this quondam Indian officer and 
wants him to redeem himself, she inspires 
him to undertake, single-handed, to head 
off a conspiracy of fanatical pulajans, a 
sort of Filipino equivalent for the Mafia, 
that is preparing to make a clean sweep 
of men, women and children alike, in 
order to set up their own government in 
place of that of the white man. How the 
Englishman achieves his purpose, in the 
face of bureaucratic red tape, military im- 
potency and, native treachery forms a 
lengthy chronicle of good fighting, told 
with a curious power of suggesting be- 
tween the lines much more than is ac- 
tually set down—a power that not 
infrequently is reminiscent of Joseph 
Conrad at his best. In the end, however, 
after the man has fulfilled his appointed 
task, it remains for the woman to make 
her choice ; because there is another man, 
a young American officer, delightfully in- 
genuous and honest and whole-hearted, to 
whom the average reader’s sympathies 
instinctively go out. And while there is 
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no good ground to question Mr. Hyatt’s 
statement regarding the heroine’s choice, 
there are many who will wish that she 
might have chosen otherwise. 

That brief, poignant little drama of 
The Immortal Moment, by May Sinclair, 
brings up an _ entirely 
different aspect of the 
Woman’s Choice—the 
type of case in which all 
the best instincts in the 
woman tell her that the one right man is 
forbidden her. It is seldom that a story 
brings to the reviewer such a sense of 
impotence to do it justice within the 
space of a single paragraph. One can, of 
course, assert its admirable technique, its 
rare truth of characterisation, its logical 
analytical development; but mere asser- 
tion, no matter how emphatic, lacks con- 
vincing power. What Miss Sinclair’s 
book deserves is a detailed and pains- 
taking analysis of the kind that takes 
much time and space. For, after all, 
stripped to its bare skeleton, The Im- 
mortal Moment seems a curiously inade- 
quate framework upon which to fashion 
a story of any considerable magnitude. It 
amounts to little more than this: Kitty 
Tailleur is a sort of English Dame aux 
Camélias, who is spending a few weeks 
at a fashionable hotel at an English sea- 
side resort. Owing to the absence of the 
man whose pocket-book pays her bills, it 
is not strange that a clean-souled, big- 
hearted, honourable nature such as Rob- 
ert Lucy, meeting her in the casual way 
that one meets fellow-guests at a hotel, 
should mistake her for what she is not; 
and, supplanting his mistake by a graver 
one, should fall in love with her and ask 
her to be his wife and a second mother 
to his orphan child. Kitty Tailleur is not 
in the least an idealised character; she is 
quite frankly pictured with the faults and 
limitations of her class—the love of show, 
the thirst for admiration, the insincerity, 
the imperious craving for emotions. But 
it happens that for the first time in her 
life she has learned the meaning of an 
honest, disinterested love. Had she not 
loved Robert Lucy she would have run 
the risk of future discovery; but because 
of this love she cannot bring herself to 
conceal her unworthiness from him. And 
after she has owned the truth and he has 
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decided that for his child’s sake, if not 
for his own, marriage between them is 
impossible, she not only acquiesces in his 
verdict, but adds to it by the supreme 
sacrifice of her “immortal moment” the 
seal of finality that comes with death. 
But the art of this story depends far less 
upon the substance than upon the manner 
of the telling. Throughout the greater 
portion of it the reader knows no more 
than the man who loves her what manner 
of woman she is. We hear the current 
gossip of the hotel corridors, the jealous 
slurs of women, the over-bold admiration 
of men, the stanch support of the few 
who really like her. In other words, the 
reader is placed in a position to see Kitty 
Tailleur from the standpoint of Robert 
Lucy and to hear and surmise what Rob- 
ert Lucy might have heard and surmised 
—with this advantage, however, that the 
average reader is somewhat more 
worldly-wise than Mr. Lucy, and there- 
fore in a position to discover for himself 
the truth that the lover scarcely credits, 
even after hearing it with brutal frank- 
ness from the woman’s own lips. 

Tables of Stone is a somewhat ponder- 
ous, conscientious piece of fiction, pre- 
senting quite clearly a 
number of rather inter- 
esting types of English 
men and women, yet 
without succeeding in 
arriving at any very definite result. A 
country-bred young man, the son of an 
old-fashioned clergyman, comes to Lon- 
don clad in his father’s garments of the 
fashion of a bygone generation and with 
his mind equipped with the knowledge 
of no books that are not classics and at 
least a hundred years old. Because his 
appearance, his speech and above all his 
views of life have the spice of novelty, 
he is promptly taken up by a young 
married woman, who is a leader in the 
fashionable London set, and whose whim 
it is for the time being to show him off, 
as she might have shown off a new brace- 
let or a lap-dog or an Oriental slave. Had 
the young man been a shade less serious- 
minded or less grotesque, the lady’s in- 
terest might have grown to the dimen- 
sions of a clandestine love affair. As a 
matter of fact, nothing happens excepting 
that she is the means of his meeting a 
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personage of importance in English poli- 
tics, who takes a fancy to him and retains 
him as tutor for an idiot son, on the 
understanding that if he succeeds in re- 
storing the child’s scattered wits he shall 
be rewarded with the hand of the states- 
man’s daughter. If this brief epitome 
gives the impression of being both 
rambling and tedious, it really does not 
do the book any serious injustice. What 
happens from this point onward may be 
more quickly told. The statesman’s 
daughter does not want to marry her 
feeble-minded brother’s tutor; but she is 
persuaded that she never can marry a 
certain other man whom she really loves, 
because he fears the taint of hereditary 
madness. Accordingly she plays the part 
of dutiful daughter, accepts the tutor as 
her husband—and then, finding that the 
task of spending a lifetime with the 
Wrong Man too hard for her, deliber- 
ately betrays him, and on being dis- 
covered, kills herself and her child. 
Altogether a cheerless and unprofitable 
sort of book. 
A curious little volume, qualified to 
furnish a mild entertainment to readers 
who respond to the ap- 
“The Adventures peal of novelty, is The 
of a Nice Adventures of a Nice 
Young Man” Young Man, by an 
author who prefers to 
reveal no more of his identity than may 
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be conjectured from the mystic signature 
of Aix. It is written in the first person, 
and depicts the crowded, hurried, nerve- 
racking life of present-day New York in 
the staid and simple phrasing of Addi- 
son’s Essays or Goldsmith’s. Vicar of 
Wakefield. It purports to relate the ad- 
ventures of a young man who comes to 
the city to seek his fortune with no better 
equipment than a few letters of introduc- 
tion and a thorough training in Greek 
and Latin. In the opinion of the simple 
old pedant who has taught him all he 
knows, he is destined to do well in New 
York: “‘In all my experience, Charles,’ 
said he, ‘I never knew a mind so ex- 
quisitely adapted to the dative case.’” 
But in the course of a long sequence of 
painful lessons Charles has it borne in 
upon him that in his social relations with 
women and his business relations with 
men the dative case is not of half so much 
importance as a few ounces of experience 
and common sense—and these commodi- 
ties he is slow in acquiring. The book has 
a thread of plot, but this is comparatively 
unimportant ; one reads it, a chapter at a 
time, not for the sake of the outcome— 
although the hero ultimately proves to be 
the choice of the woman he covets—but 
for the sake of the rather whimsical 
humour of what happens from page to 
page. 
Frederic Taber Cooper. 





NINE BOOKS OF THE MONTH 


I 


Mr. SwINnBuRNE’s “THe AGE oF SHAKE- 
SPEARE’’* 


Mr. Howells, in a recent obiter dictum, 
has dismissed the Elizabethan dramatists 
as not, or not any longer, worth reading. 
It is an accepted fact in literary topog- 
raphy that the Elizabethan drama is a 
sierra, and Shakespeare, if that was his 
name, though much the highest peak in 
the range, only one of its eminences. 

*The Age of Shakespeare. By Algernon 


Charles Swinburne. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. 


Wherefore the lovers of mischief, by no 
means necessarily the lovers of Mr. 
Howells, have been uplifted, hoping that 
the disparagement of the range was but a 
preliminary to the ascent by the novelist 
of Mont Blanc itself, with intent to knock 
off its hat, to wit, its sunlit cloud-capped 
crown. The obiter dictum recalls the 
saying of another realistic novelist, An- 
thony Trollope, to wit, on the same sub- 
ject. 


Of late years, putting aside the Latin 
classics, I have found my greatest pleasure in 
our old English dramatists—not from any ex- 
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cessive love of their work, which often irri- 
tates me by its want of truth to nature, even 
while it shames me by its language, but from 
curiosity in searching their plots and examin- 
ing their characters. If I live a few years 
longer I shall, I think, leave, in my copies of 
these dramatists, down to the close of James I, 
written criticisms on every play. 


Evidently the realistic doctors disagree 
about at least the legibility of those ro- 
mantic purveyors of blood and thunder. 
One would like to read Trollope’s de- 
tailed estimate of the Elizabethan drama. 
And certainly Mr. Howells’s special 
clientage would be as glad to see his 
notion of the writers he finds unreadable, 
“if perfectly agreeable to himself,” as 
Mr. Pecksniff to see Mrs. Todgers’s 
notion of a wooden leg. 

Nobody needs to be told that it would 
not coincide with the common notion, 
which Mr. Howells seems to find “too 
superstitious.” Here is Mr. Swinburne’s 
notion, in the volume before us, of the 
Elizabethan “public” : 


Nothing in the age of Shakespeare is so 
difficult for an Englishman of our own age to 
realise as the temper, the intelligence, the 
serious and refined elevation of an audience 
which was at once capable of enjoying and ap- 
plauding the roughest and coarsest kinds of 
pleasantry, the rudest and crudest scenes of 
violence, and competent to appreciate the finest 
and the highest reaches of poetry, the subtlest 
and most sustained allusions of ethical and 
political symbolism. 


Truly, that is what is hard for the 
modern to bear in mind, how the audi- 
ences which could sink to the depths of 
the Elizabethan drama could rise to its 
heights. But without realising that he 
will altogether fail to understand the 
drama. The modern man, in his ca- 
pacity of “general reader,” will not go 
“through” the Elizabethans. He leaves 
that to the specialists, and is content with 
the specimens they bring him. And the 
specialists are commonly pedants. When 
a specialist appears who is not a pedant, 
he is entitled to every consideration. 
Charles Lamb was such a specialist. And 
Charles Lamb’s Specimens of English 
Dramatic Poets Who Lived About the 
Time of Shakespeare is just a century 
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old this year. It comprises all for which 
the general reader can find time or even 
inclination. But Lamb explains in his 
preface that “more than a third part” of 
his selections are from plays of which 
printed copies are very scarce. Of 
course, that is not true of them now. 
Every noteworthy Elizabethan dramatist 
now has his edition, editions in many 
cases instigated by Lamb’s labours. And, 
throughout the century, the press has 
been pouring out an increasing flood of 
Shakespeareana, contributed by “mostly 
fools.” The time is very ripe for some 
hardy explorer who knows what he 
wants to brave the flood again and make 
salvage of what is worth saving. 

Mr. Swinburne is eminently qualified 
for this work. He is the only Elizabethan 
specialist since Lamb who has been en- 
dowed with a poetical sensibility equal to 
that of Lamb, of whom and of whose 
labours he speaks with an affluence of 
praise which would be adulation if be- 
stowed upon a living man. He has 
knowledge and he has enthusiasm. A 
poet could not attain the knowledge with- 
out the enthusiasm, for it is needed 
to sustain him through labours largely 
Augean. And the Elizabethan drama 
has been with him a study almost life- 
long. It is thirty years since the appear- 
ance of Jn the Bay, in which he cele- 
brates Marlowe in strains quite equal, at 
least, to Marlowe’s own, and character- 
ises some of the great group of Mar- 
lowe’s successors in lines which are none 
the worse’ criticism for being good 
poetry, and none the worse poetry for 
being good criticism : 

The world that sees in heaven the sovereign 
light 

Of sunlike Shakespeare, and the fiery night 

Whose stars were watched of Webster; and 
beneath, 

The twin-souled brethren of the single wreath. 

* * * * * 

And that fixed fervour, iron-red like Mars, 

In the mid-moving tide of tenderer stars, 

That burned on loves and deeds the darkest 
done 

Athwart the incestuous prisoner’s bride-house 
bars; 

And thou, most highest of all their fires but 
one, 

Our morning-star, sole risen before the sun. 
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It is a quarter of a century since he 
celebrated some of the Elizabethans in 
prose, to such an extent as the limitations 
of the biographical articles in the Britan- 
nica would allow. The paper on Chap- 
man in this volume seems to be a literal 
reprint of the encyclopedia article, and 
that on Marlowe not much expanded and 
not at all essentially modified. One 
could almost wish that the earlier articles 
had not been written, in order that these 
two interesting subjects might have been 
treated as amply as Webster and Dekker 
and Middleton and Heywood are treated. 
Indeed, the comparative allotment of 
space is an offence against proportion. 
Jonson is naturally left out, since the 
critic has devoted a volume to him. 

Not that the strict limitations of the 
cyclopedia work were not good for the 
critic, good for him almost in proportion 
as they may have irked or infuriated 
him. (One’s sympathies, as he imagines 
those discussions which surely took place 
about the amount of space to be given to 
Chapman, say, or to Marlowe, go out less 
freely to the contributor than to the 
editor, who has not been heard from, but 
who assuredly had his troubles.) If ever 
there was a Pegasus that needed being 
broken to harness, it is this Pegasus. 
Pegasus, you will observe, is in harness 
when he is writing verse. See what good 
the restrictions, albeit self-imposed, do 
him by watching him when he has kicked 
over the traces and is writing prose. How 
he brandishes his heels all over the pasture 
as he crops its rich verbiage, and how he 
finds no end in wandering mazes lost. 
Mr. Swinburne indeed does himself less 
than justice as a critic by refusing to 
bring his prose style into subjection. 
Readers refuse to take seriously as a 
critic a writer whose composition consists 
so largely of adjectives, and so commonly 
of adjectives in the superlative degree 
whether laudatory or damnatory, perhaps 
especially when damnatory. “The noble 
pleasure of praising” no man enjoys 
more, nor many men, it may be feared, 
more the ignoble pleasure of damning. 
The violence and elaboration of his in- 
vective defeat their object. Many read- 
ers will recall the huge accumulation of 
apparatus he prepared for the pulverisa- 
tion of Robert Buchanan in Under the 
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Microscope. Yet, supposing his object 
and that of Edmund Yates to have been 
equally to give pain to the Scotsman, how 
far short did Swinburne’s rhetorical de- 
nunciation fall of Yates’s simple and pa- 
thetic charge of Caledonian ingratitude: 
“I bought him bread for his belly and 
sulphur for his back.” 

Mr. Swinburne by no means in these 
riper years maintains the full force and 
fervour of his earlier denunciatory style. 
Still, some of the familiar flowers spring 
up along our pathway as we go through 
The Age of Shakespeare: 


This abortion of letters is such a very moon- 
calf, begotten by malice on idiocy, that no 
human creature above the intellectual level of 
its author will ever dream of attempting to 
decipher the insignificant significance which 
may possibly—though improbably—be latent 
under the opaque veil of its inarticulate 
virulence. 


This is perfectly in the spirit of that 
lifelike description of Emerson as 
“an impudent and foul-mouthed Yankee 
philosophaster.” And here is a fling en- 
tirely gratuitous and irrelevant, unless, as 
is of course possible, the critic has pri- 
vate griefs whereof we know not which 
made him do it: 


As tedious a subject of study as the lucubra- 
tions of the very dullest English moralist or 
American humourist; a course of reading di- 
gestible only by such constitutions as could 
survive and assimilate a diet of Martin Tup- 
per or Mark Twain. 


But for the most part there is more 
neatness and less violence in the denun- 
ciation than there used to be. As when, 
citing a poetically impossible line, he ob- 
serves, “Which he who can parse, let 
him scan, and he who can scan, let him 
construe.” Or as in the recognition, 
which one may almost call magnanimous, 
that it is an “illogical inference that be- 
cause some wit is dirty all dirt is witty.” 
And here is a sarcasm better adapted to 
make the victim uncomfortable than a 
paragraph of the most lurid adjectives : 


There are three reasons—two of them con- 
siderable but the third conclusive—for assign- 
ing to Middleton the two satirical tracts in the 
style of Nash, or rather of Dekker, which ap- 
peared in the same year with his initials sub- 
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scribed to their prefatory addresses. Mr. Dyce 
thought they were written by the poet whose 
ready verse and realistic humour are both well 
represented in their text. Mr. Bullen agrees 
with Mr. Dyce in thinking that they are the 
work of Middleton. Mr. Carew Hazlitt thinks 
that they are not. 


sut these things are very episodicai. 
The book is a good book, a serious and 
illuminating piece of criticism. “The 
criticism of a poet,’ as Johnson says 
about Dryden’s, “not a dull collection of 
theorems nor a rude detection of faults 
which perhaps the censor was not able to 
have committed.” These minor Eliza- 
bethans are distinguished and delineated. 
With the Marlowe and the Chapman 
amplified to the scale of the other studies, 
they would form “proper prefaces” to 
Lamb’s selections from the poets to whom 
they relate, Lamb’s own prefatory notes 
being merely and meagrely such. Even 
without the conjunction, the reader 
equipped with Lamb’s volume and with 
Mr. Swinburne’s volume, if a “general 
reader,” may be assured that he has all 
the material that he needs or is likely to 
be able to use, concerning “The Age of 
Shakespeare.” 

Montgomery Schuyler. 


II 


Rocer BouTEetT DE MoNvEL’s “BEAU 
3RUM MEL’’* 


There have been many books written 
that deal with the great Beau, some of 
them perhaps intrinsically sounder, but 
none in a more appropriate spirit than 
this work of Roger Boutet de Monvel. 
The author approaches his subject abso- 


lutely without prejudice. In his attitude 
there is neither admiration nor contempt, 
but a kind of blending of the two, and 
above all, wonder and sly amusement. 
You do not read it, but between the lines 
you can see him contrasting the French 
society and the English to his own pa- 
triotic satisfaction. Historically speak- 
ing, a French Brummel is not an abso- 
lute impossibility, he seems to be saying. 
But to have dominated Paris, as Brum- 


*Beau Brummel and His Times. 
Boutet de Monvel. 
cott Company. 


By Roger 
Philadelphia: The Lippin- 
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mel dominated London, there would have 
been needed a far loftier breeding, and a 
much greater wit. The eminence of 
Brummel satirises a nation and an age. 
His aunt held the post of mistress farmer 
to the King; his father was secretary to 
Lord North; his grandfather was a con- 
fectioner with a shop in Bury Street. He 
himself was the least energetic of man- 
kind, with no real talent, only a certain 
impudent wit. That a society which at- 
tached so much importance to birth 
should have tolerated him at all is 
strange; how can the fact that this so- 
ciety allowed itself. to be dominated by 
him, and fawned upon his impertinences, 
be explained? By what justice has 
George Brvan Brummel left a name that 
stands out in history with the names of 
Sheridan, and Pitt, and Fox? 

The real character of Brummel the 
author does not profess to know. “Was 
he a sincere and convinced snob; or did 
he think it his duty to parade the most 
cynical opinions for the purpose of hid- 
ing unpardonable scepticism?” There 
were a few occasions upon which he 
made no difficulty in explaining his real 
thoughts and proving his point. 


One day when he was talking with Lady 
Hester Stanhope, chance obliged him to give 
some explanation of his general conduct. 
They were in Bond Street, and the Beau was 
leaning upon the door of the lady’s carriage, 
whispering to her the secret of a marvellous 
perfume, when a young colonel passed whose 
name was then in all mouths. “Who ever 
heard of his father?” murmured Brummel. 
“And by the way,” replied Lady Hester, “who 
ever heard of yours?’ This retort might 
have gone round the clubs and produced an 
unpleasant effect. The “sublime dandy” there- 
fore bent once more toward the lady and de- 
livered this short argument: ‘Ah, my dear 
Lady Hester, who indeed ever heard of my 
father, and who would have ever heard of me, 
if I had been anything but what I am? But, 
you know, my dear Lady Hester, it is my 
folly that is the making of me. If I did not 
impertinently stare duchesses out of counte- 
nance and nod over my shoulder to a prince, 
I should be forgotten in a week; and if the 
world is so silly as to admire my absurdities, 
you and I may know better, but what does 
‘that signify?” 
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But this is the Beau in an unusual 
mood. It was one of those rare times 
when it seemed wise to drop for the 
moment the mask of calm imperturba- 
bility. There were few to whom he un- 


bosomed himself as he did to Lady’ 


Hester. To have done. so too often 
would have destroyed the illusion—that 
illusion which he built up and maintained 
from the beginning. It was just after he 
had left Eton that he met the Prince, who 
promised him his protection and a com- 
mission, and then and there Brummel 
seems to have determined upon his course 
in life. At Oxford he was an exceedingly 
well-dressed youth, a trifle stiff in man- 
ner, and as careful of his language as of 
his dress. With an air of perfect assur- 
ance he was accustomed to utter certain 
witticisms which evoked laughter by con- 
trast with his serious demeanour. His 
striking originality was that he boasted 
loudly of his shortcomings and made 
them a doctrine. “If,” he was wont to 
declare, “you meet a vulgar fellow who 
has no fortune to waste, cut him di- 
rectly.” In the Hussars, the Prince of 
Wales’s regiment, which he entered in 
1794, his behaviour illustrates his own 
personalities and the strange condition of 
the British service. He was a cornet at 
sixteen and a captain at eighteen. Yet 
his military duties troubled him little. He 
was seldom at his post; when it suited 
him to.appear upon parade he ignored 
any orders that were given, and dis- 
missed his men in the midst of a ma- 
neeuvre. He was scarcely able to recog- 
nise his own men, and were it not for the 
existence of a hussar provided with a 
“blue nose” he would be hanged if he 
knew what troop he was to lead. 

At the age of nineteen he left the army, 
settled in bachelor apartments at No. 4 
Chesterfield Street, and began his career 
as the King of Fashion. His was one of 
those apartments such as Bulwer-Lytton 
and all the novelists of the time con- 
stantly describe. There he gave little 
dinners where the dishes were chosen as 
carefully as the guests, and which the 
Prince Regent honoured with his pres- 
ence. According to Boutet de Monvel, 
Brummel’s attention to dress, while a 
piece of extravagance sufficiently strik- 
ing, was on the whole of less importance 
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to his career than was generally supposed. 
His chief sartorial contribution to Eng- 
land was the famous knot which was to 
remain famous in the annals of British 
fashion. It was a marvellous sight to see 
Brummel performing this transitory 
masterpiece. He would wind the cravat 
round his neck, and tie the knot, pull the 
collar over the cravat, and lowering his 
chin slowly, he would crease the cravat 
down to the proper height by the most 
natural method in the world. The slight- 
est carelessness necessitated the use of a 
new cravat. Jesse, in his Life, tells of a 
visitor who met Brummel’s valet coming 
out of his master’s room with an enor- 
mous quantity of rumpled neckcloths on 
his arm. “What is all that?” he asked. 
“These,” replied the valet, “are our fail- 
ures.” Here was a line of which Mr. 
Clyde Fitch, in his play about the Beau, 
failed to make use. 

Thackeray, in the first chapter of 
Pendennis, speaks of the Major’s linen 
being so spotless that “Mr. Brummel 
himself asked the name of his laundress, 
and probably would have employed her 
had not misfortunes compelled that great 
man to fly the country.” This is a touch 
somewhat out of keeping with Brummel, 
who was accustomed to evade the subject 
of dress and to reply to questions put to 
him with unexpected or impracticable an- 
swers. 


“Blacking?” he replied to a certain young 
man who was fascinated by the brilliancy of 
his boots and displayed a burning desire to 
have his recipe,—‘blacking, my dear. sir? 
Well, you know, for blacking I never use any- 
thing but the froth of champagne.’ Another 
man asked him the name of his hairdresser. 
“T have three: the first is responsible for my 
temples, the second for the front part of my 
head, and the third for the back of it.” One 
day in St. James’s he met the Duke of Bed- 
ford wearing a coat of a new style; the Duke 
pressed him so earnestly to say what he 
thought of it that he was obliged to declare 
himself one way or the other. “Give me your 
frank opinion,” his Grace repeated. Brum- 
mel replied by stepping back several paces. 
With a faint gesture he indicated to the Duke 
that he was to turn sideways, then to show 
himself three-quarter face, and then once more 
in profile. Brummel then took the lapel of 
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the garment in question between his thumb 
and forefinger, seemed to examine the ma- 
terial for a moment, and said with an air 
of supreme commiseration, “Why, Bedford, 
do you call this thing a coat?” 


If any one special gift was responsible 
for Brummel’s incredible prestige it was 
his invincible disdain. In keeping people 
at arm’s length and wounding them in 
public he was a master. His implacable 
irony and his unlimited effrontery dis- 
concerted the most experienced. 


“Brummel, where were you yesterday even- 
ing?” asked a friend; “‘we did not see you.” 
“The fact is,’’ replied the dandy, “that I was 
dining with a certain F——. Apparently he 
wished me to take some notice of him, hence 
the invitation. As he wanted to have some- 
thing for his money, he begged me to choose 
the other guests myself. I therefore sent a 
word to Mildmay, Pierpoint, Alvanley, and 
some others. The dinner seemed likely to be 
most excellent and agreeable, but you can 
imagine my surprise when you hear what I 
have to tell you. Would you believe it, my 
dear fellow, the said F had the imperti- 
nence to sit down at table and dine with us!” 





In the long run, however, this superb 
genius for effrontery led to his ruin. 
After amusing himself at the expense of 
the rest of the world he turned his at- 
tention to the Prince. The latter was 
growing fat and was keenly sensitive on 
the point, and the Beau never lost an op- 
portunity to hold this obesity up to ridi- 
cule. Finally the breach became an open 
warfare, in which the Prince had all the 
worst of the public encounters. Here is 

Soutet de Monvel’s account of a cele- 
brated episode : 


Some days later, Brummel was walking 
down Bond Street with Lord F——, and sud- 
denly found himself face to face with His 
Royal Highness on the arm of Lord Moira. 
In conformity with his attitude upon the even- 
ing of the ball, the Prince stopped and talked 
for a few minutes with Lord F—— without 
deigning to cast a glance at the ex-favourite. 
Brummel with imperturbable gravity greeted 
Lord Moira, inquired after his health and dis- 
cussed the weather; hardly had the Prince 
turned to go when he heard Brummel ask in 
a loud voice, ““F——, who is your fat friend?” 


Had Brummel_ been possessed of a 
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great fortune, the struggle would have 
been waged on equal terms, and the Beau 
might have proved the conqueror. So 
long as he lived at Carlton House he made 
a judicious use of his income and passed 
as a wealthy man. Thrown on his own 
resources he began gambling furiously at 
the clubs. At first chance favoured him. 
He is said to have won two hundred and 
sixty thousand pounds at one throw. 
Three days later he had lost the last 
penny of it. For some time fortune, how- 
ever, favoured him. One evening he was 
playing at Brooke’s with Alderman 
Combe, a wealthy brewer and Lord 
Mayor of London. The stakes were 
twenty-five guineas and Brummel won 
twelve times running. “Thank you, 
Alderman,” said the Beau, as he pocketed 
the winnings. “Henceforth I shall drink 
no porter but yours.” “Every blackguard 
in London does,” retorted the Alderman. 

But again luck changed and Brummel 
was reduced to maintaining himself by 
means of a certain fictitious credit. Soon, 
however, the money-lenders could no 
longer be deceived, and his position be- 
came untenable. On May 16, 1816, he 
made an unsuccessful attempt at a final 
loan. That night he dressed himself in 
full magnificence and dropped in at the 
Opera as usual. But he did not wait for 
the end of the play. Without returning 
home he entered a post chaise which 
carried him to Dover at top speed. As 
the dawn was breaking in the east he 
embarked for France and the long years 
of exile at Calais and Caen. The reign of 
3eau Brummel was at an end. 

Arthur Bartlett Maurice. 


III 


Lapy CHARLOTTE Bury’s Memorrs* 
(QUEEN CAROLINE) 


The history of all courts and all princes, 
from the time of Jehu until the present day, 
shows them full of corruption and vices: their 
very stations lead them into sin. Yet, when 
lately France tried to exist under an ideal form 
of government, greater misery ensued, and the 
convulsion only subsided when a more despotic 

*The Diary of a Lady-in-Waiting. By Lady 
Charlotte Bury. Two volumes. New York: 
The John Lane Company. 
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power than any king’s gradually subdued the 
tumult, and restored order by enforcing obedi- 
ence. Why then should we seek for imaginary 
perfectibility in the laws of man? It suits not 
with his imperfect essence. . . . The old king 
had many faults—I say had, for in fact he is 
dead to this world—but then he was a good 
and a pious man; and the example of such has 
always been of powerful influence. When he 
dies I fear much harm will ensue; for there is 
a fermentation:in men’s minds, and a general 
system of deceit prevails, which, in regard to 
things temporal and spiritual, the coming 
power is not likely to dissipate. May God 
avert the evil! It will be laid to the charge of 
one when it does come, but it is the conse- 
quence of the hollowness and immorality of 
all. 


Probably the early readers of The 
Diary of a Lady-in-Waiting—it was 
given to the world as long ago as 1838— 
were more interested in the scandals it 
revealed than in the moral reflections of 
the author. Yet the passage quoted above 
is characteristic enough, and it serves as 
no ill text for a sermon on George IV 
of England and his unhappy Queen. The 
accusations and  counter-accusations 
brought by the royal pair, the divorce 
proceedings, the efforts of Caroline to 
assert her rights—all these things were 
in fact so many blows to the prestige of 
royalty. Bitter passions were aroused on 
both sides, and even to-day it is difficult 
to contemplate the story patiently. Had 
Caroline herself been more free from 
blame, or had the divorce which George 
sought been granted, the throne itself 
might have been imperilled. As it was, 
popular sympathy was with the injured 
wife, and even her own indiscretions did 
not seriously impair it. Whether they 
were more than indiscretions it is need- 
less to attempt to decide. Nor does this 
diary add much to our knowledge. It is 
exceedingly frank, and it certainly does 
not idealise the chief character in it. In- 
deed, the Princess Charlotte is quoted as 
saying, “My mother was wicked, but she 
would not have turned so wicked had not 
my father been much more wicked still.” 
3ut this was one of those judgments of 
youth which are so much severer than the 
judgments of age. With all her impro- 
prieties and vulgarities, Caroline seems.to 
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have retained to the last the somewhat 
pitying affection of those about her. 
Lady Charlotte Bury—born Campbell 
—was a considerable figure herself in her 
day ; and it is not likely that she thought, 
when she wrote the diary, that it would 
be remembered when all her novels were 
forgotten. She may not have been con- 
cerned in its publication. Her name was 
not attached to it at the time, and it is 
said that her husband, wanting money, 
took possession of the manuscript, made 
a few additions, added some “very phari- 
saical notes” and gave it tothe world. No 
one who reads it now can doubt the 
assertion that it had un succés de scan- 
dale. After this lapse of time, however, 
when the clamour of those who felt them- 
selves injured by its plain-speaking has 
died away, the work may be more len- 
iently treated. Lady Charlotte was cer- 
tainly imprudent in her use of private 
letters; but it does not appear that she 
deliberately or maliciously wounded any 
one or was actuated by improper motives 
in setting down occurrences of much in- 
terest to her and to us. Of course the 
work as it stands is not continuously in- 
teresting to readers who have no intimate 
knowledge of the history of the time. 
sut there is no livelier, or perhaps truer, 
picture of the wretched consort of 
George IV in existence. In its new form 
—two handsome volumes, illustrated with 
portraits—it should secure a fresh popu- 
larity and be valued at its real worth. 
There is much more than gossip and court 
scandal in these pages. Lady Charlotte 
had a distinguished position in society ; 
she met many people of eminence; and 
her comments upon these were usually 
acute and illumining. “I passed nearly 
an hour with Madame de Staél. That 
woman captivates me. There is a charm, 
a sincerity, a force in all shé says and 
looks. I am not disappointed in her.” 
The portrait of the Duke of Brunswick, 
Caroline’s brother, is admirably drawn. 
He is a man, she says in one place, “who 
has no notion of different sexes associ- 
ating together merely for the sake of con- 
versation and society.” Yet she feels the 
force of his “frankness and enthusiasm,” 
and admits that she likes him very much, 
despite his ton de garnison. When he 
came to take leave of his sister on his 
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departure to the war, she sees him in a 
new light: 


There never was-a man so altered by the 
hope of glory; his stature seemed to dilate, 
and his eyes were animated with a fire and an 
expression of grandeur and delight which as- 
tonished me. 1 could not help thinking the 
Princess did not receive him with the warmth 
she ought to have done. He detailed to her 
the whole particulars of the conversation he 
had had with the ministers, and mimicked 
them all admirably. . . . He really looked a 
hero. The Princess heard all that he said, in 
a kind of sullen silence. . . . I felt a wish to 
express something of the kindly feeling I felt 
toward him; but, I know not why, in her pres- 
ence, who ought to have felt so much more, 
and who seemed to feel so little, I felt chilled, 
and remained silent. I have often thought of 
that moment since with regret. When the 
Duke was fairly gone, however, she shed a few 
tears, and said emphatically, “I shall never 
see him more.” 


Unfortunate Caroline! She was her 
own worst enemy—ever saying and doing 
the wrong thing, making friends of those 
she should have kept at a distance, and 
making enemies of those who might have 
helped her. “All day long her Royal 
Highness continues to talk of wishing 
people dead. . . . I cannot describe how 
wearisome, how unavailing and inju- 
dicious the subjects of her conversation 
now are in general.” 


Regret must and ever will have place in my 
thoughts, when I look back on the past and 
think of the pleasant days I have spent with 
the Princess of Wales, and recollect how 
cruelly she has been treated; and how reck- 
lessly she has played into her enemies’ hands 
by going on in a course which must ruin her 
character and happiness. The persons who 
have gained undue influence over the Princess 
have cunningly persuaded her to renounce all 
her former friends; and she herself has too 
much sense not to be aware that the respectable 
individuals who were a short time ago proud 
to frequent her society would not do so now. 


The loss of friends was not, however, 
entirely the Princess’s fault. There were 
not a few who feared the wrath of Carl- 
ton House and stayed away on that ac- 
count. A prudent woman in Caroline’s 
place, knowing the anxiety of her hus- 
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band to damage her character, would 
have conducted herself with particular 
discretion. But Caroline was perpetually, 
to the despair of those around her, doing 
things which a censorious world could 
hardly fail to misconstrue. Lady Char- 
lotte Bury’s affection for her may have 
been slightly patronising, but it was ob- 
viously genuine ; at least she stood by her 
when others deserted her. And the ulti- 
mate impression one derives from her 
pages is that the Queen of the Fourth 
George was more sinned against than 
sinning. With such a husband, what 
could be expected of her? 

One reader, at least, must confess to a 
certain guilty satisfaction in seeing Miss 
Burney’s “sweet Queen” portrayed in an 
odious light. The mother of George, the 
wife of the mad old king, who, unlike his 
son, was at least a gentleman, must share 
no small part of the responsibility for the 
disgrace her children brought upon them- 
selves and her. Perhaps she appears to 
worse advantage in Miss Burney’s pages 
than in these; for Miss Burney is trying 
to say the best of her. Her lack of con- 
sideration for others, her meanness, her 
affectation of superior virtue, her tyranny 
over her household—all these deserve far 
harsher reprobation than the pitiful 
weaknesses of her daughter-in-law. Lady 
Charlotte Bury doubtless had her fem- 
inine prejudices, but, as has already been 
intimated, there seems to have been no 
malice in her comments. The later 
Georgian era was not one which appears 
to advantage—so far as its higher circles 
are concerned—even under the most flat- 
tering brush. 

Edward Fuller. 


IV 
Mrs. Tweepie’s “Hype PAark”* 


Granted any sort of honest interest in 
this kind of reading, Mrs. Tweedie’s 
Hyde Park is a volume over which one 
should pass a long winter’s evening with 


pleasure, and not without profit. For 
while it cannot be regarded as anything 
but a compilation, it is the work of a com- 


By 
New York: James Pott 


*Hyde Park: Its History and Romance. 
Mrs. Alec Tweedie. 
and Company. 
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piler who had the good grace to saturate 
herself in the atmosphere of her subject 
before jotting down a line, with the result 
that the book, even to its most colourless 
parts, bears the unmistakable marks of 
zest and freshness. While she conscien- 
tiously adheres to her subject, even to the 
point of supplementing her narrative with 
a most formidable and uncomfortable list 
of the “trees, shrubs and plants,” Hyde 
Park, in a broader sense, epitomises his- 
torically for Mrs. Tweedie the manners of 
England. She uses it as a background 
against which to show, by means of ex- 
tracts from letters and innumerable anec- 
dotes, the follies and frivolities of an age. 
If she enters upon an elaborate descrip- 
tion of its scope and condition during the 
reign of the Virgin Queen, it is obviously 
for the purpose of leading up to a picture 
of the dress and eccentricities of the time, 
and to fling before the reader the illum- 
inating information that “Elizabeth has 
come down to us as a queen possessing 
three thousand silken gowns and one 
chemise.” 

Unlike Hampton Court and the gar- 
dens of Windsor Castle, Hyde Park in 


its present guise is essentially modern. 
Rotten Row and the Marble Arch are 


Victorian. The Serpentine was planned 
in the time of the second George. Yet 
with all this the Park is very old, and in 
an unbroken record its history may be 
traced back to the time when it was a 
part of the wild forest which originally 
surrounded London. Before the Norman 
Conquest it was a Royal Hunting Ground, 
filled with deer, wolves, wild boars and 
foxes. The first William gave it to one 
Geoffrey de Mandeville, who turned it 
over to the monks of Westminster as a 
bribe to secure the right to be buried in 
Westminster Abbey. For almost four 
and a half centuries Hyde Park remained 
Church land, during which time it had 
very litle history. It was the Lardour of 
the monks. As a Royal enclosure the 
Park is a Tudor creation. Its origin is 
traced back to the fall of Cardinal Wolsey 
in 1530. Within a few years Henry VIII. 
had obtained possession of the whole do- 
main. The monarch contemplated a 
great Royal hunting ground, encircling 
the capital. This would have furnished 
him amusement, and at the same time 
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curtailed the growth of the city to dimen- 
sions he could rule by his personal will. 

Under Elizabeth the Park saw brighter 
scenes. It was an age of splendour and 
pageantry. Coaches came in about that 
time, and Hyde Park came to be looked 
on as a rural resort for the courtiers. 
When James I. succeeded it again became 
the closest of Royal preserves, maintained 
for hunting alone. The forest laws were 
strictly enforced, and a deer was of more 
value than a man. When James died the 
Park underwent a great change. For the 
first time it became a real centre of social 
enjoyment. With Charles I., who threw 
a large part of it open to all comers, the 
Park as a place of popular resort really 
begins. 

In the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies Hyde Park was associated with in- 
trigue. The dramatists used it in this 
sense as a background for their plays: 
Etherage in The Man of Mode, Howard 
in The English Monsieur, Farquhar in 
The Constant Couple, and Congreve in 
The Way of the World. In the time of 
James II. a custom began among the 
beaux and grandes dames of wearing 
masks in the Park. This naturally led to 
intrigues. These masks were called 
“visors” or “bride-blushes,” and it was 
a point of honour not to attempt to iden- 
tify a masked person unless the name was 
guessed outright. 


Others found methods of gallantry more dar- 
ing than this. From Nell Gwynne’s time—I 
do not know whether the Royal favourite’s 
previous and more honourable calling had any- 
thing to do with it—it had become the custom 
to buy oranges and cakes from orange-girls in 
Hyde Park. This custom lasted for many 
years. Constant mention is made of these 
girls in the gossip of the day, and they are re- 
ported to have carried more romantic wares 
than the yellow fruit, for they were often the 
chosen bearers of billets doux from gallants 
to their ladies, and vice versa. 

From the half concealment of a mask it was 
but a step for a great lady of a sportive turn 
to disguise herself as an orange girl and bear 
the burden of the basket, the true owner of 
which, washed, painted and powdered, and 
dressed out of recognition, mixed among the 
gay crowd and added to their bewilderment. 
The great figure of Sarah Duchess of Marl- 
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borough appears as one of those who found 
amusement in this very undignified change of 
station. 


A sinister, unpleasant and feverish 
chapter is that whicli deals with the early 
chronicles of Tyburn, and the revolting 
punishments practised upon the poor 
wretches whom misfortune brought there. 
It was not the common malefactor who 
was condemned to exquisite suffering. 
He was swung upon a gibbet and left 
there. The more refined tortures were 
reserved for the political plotter and the 
victim of religious intolerance. The 
prisoner was roped by the heels to a 
horse’s tail and thus dragged to the place 
of execution. 

The condemned wretch, after he had been 
dangled from the gallows on a short rope for 
a considerable time, and undergone all the 
horrors of death by suffocation without its 
merciful release, was cut down still alive. 
Then he was stripped, his clothes being the 
executioner’s perquisite, and with his knife 
that functionary marked off the lines he would 
follow in carrying out the quartering. The 
victim was then disembowelled, the entrails 
being thrown on a fire and burnt before his 
dying eyes. The head was decapitated. Finally, 
the mutilated corpse was divided into four 
pieces, which was sometimes salted or par- 
boiled, and, with the head, made five ghastly 
evidences of the consequences that would be- 
fall those who offended the higher powers. 
These’ “bits” were sent for exhibition in five 
different localities where it was supposed that 
such warning would be most beneficial. 


An execution of this nature was con- 
sidered the most delightful of public spec- 
tacles. Men, women and children of all 
classes of society fought for a front view. 

Tyburn, as the place where society 
revenged itself on the highwaymen of the 
early part of the eighteenth century, bears 
a less ugly aspect.. Despite the atmos- 
phere of false romance which has been 
thrown about Jack Sheppard, Blueskin 
and Jonathan Wild the Great by the nov- 
elists Fielding and Ainsworth, there is no 
question that these Knights of the Road 
richly deserved their fate. Hyde Park 
was the scene of many assaults and lar- 
cenies by the meaner footpads and out- 
laws, but the highwayman, who aimed at 
bigger game, freqtiented the outlying dis- 
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tricts, such as Hampstead, Richmond and 
Hounslow. Given a dashing exploit or 
two and a hairbreadth escape and he be- 
came the darling of the drawing rooms. 
Great ladies went to see him in chains at 
Newgate. Horace Walpole grew en- 
thusiastic over M’Lean, a former grocer, 
who took to the road and on one occasion 
relieved Walpole of his watch and sword. 

In reconstructing a bygone age and 
civilisation no phase of the life is of more 
interest than the methods of travel. The 
streets of the old Moorish town of 
Tangier to-day resemble those of London 
in the sixteenth century. They are so 
narrow and so badly paved that no 
vehicle can drive through them. It was 
the similar condition of old London that 
led to the universal use of the sedan chair. 
The coach was introduced into England 
at the time of Queen Elizabeth, but was 
seldom used outside the spacious London 
parks on account of the dreadful state of 
the country roads. The first hackney 
coach appeared in the reign of James I. 
A few years afterward a Captain Baily 
was running a line of four for hire. By 
the middle of the seventeenth century a 
regular system of stage coaches seems to 
have been installed. In 1661 the journey 
from London to Oxford occupied two 
whole days. It was rarely that a coach 
leaving London for Edinburgh, a journey 
now accomplished by rail in something 
like seven hours, reached the Scotch city 
in less than twelve days. It was usually 
thirteen or fourteen. 

Firmin Dredd. 


Vv 


Mr. Corsin’s “Wuicu CoLLeGE FOR THE 
Boy ?”’* 


The title of Mr. Corbin’s book, Which 
College for the Boy? is a “present,” he 
says, from the editor of the Philadelphia 
Saturday Evening Post. It has the lack 
of adaptability characteristic of most 
“presents.” The book is a series of clever 
and very readable essays upon six Ameri- 
can colleges which the author considers to 
be typical. In the first, Princeton is de- 
scribed as a “collegiate” university; and 

*Which College for the Boy? By John Cor- 


bin. Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin and Company. 1908. 
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in the second, Harvard is a “Germanised” 
university. So far so good ; but the third 
treats of Michigan as a “Middle-Eastern” 
university, which is merely a geographical 
designation. The fourth is entitled “Cor- 
nell: a technical university”; the fifth, 
“Chicago, a university by enchantment” 
-—which is no description at all—and the 
sixth, returning to the original plan, de- 
scribes “Wisconsin: a utilitarian uni- 
versity.” The merits of each “type” are 
discussed, together with its corresponding 
defects. So much stress, indeed, is laid 
upon the defects that a conscientious 
parent—if any such should be misled by 
the title into reading the book for guid- 
ance—would almost inevitably lay it aside 
with the firm conviction, “At all events, 
not one of these six!” 

Being a Harvard man, Mr. Corbin feels 
greater freedom, he observes, in pointing 
out the shortcomings of his Alma Mater ; 
though, as has been said, his restraint in 
this matter is nowhere else particularly 
noticeable. Princeton, on the whole, 
fares best—which, we may be pardoned 
for thinking, is as it should be. Here the 
development of character is never lost 
sight of in the training of the mind; and 


the high ideal of an “organised democ- 
racy” is more nearly attained here than in 
any other American university—though 
the name “university” is an “unwarranted 


assumption.” The chapter on Michigan 
leaves one with the impression that Ann 
Arbor is torn by petty strife, that Wis- 
consin fairly reeks of butter and cheese, 
and that at Chicago, the “university by 
enchantment” (university by lubrication 
would seem a more appropriate sub-title), 
the odour of tainted money is only made 
“noseable” by the radical opinions of cer- 
tain members of the faculty. Then there 
is the chapter on Cornell. Aside from 
the familiar “gorges” and the oft-repeated 
declaration of Ezra Cornell, “I would 
found an institution in which any person 
may receive instruction in any subject,” 
it is quite unrecognisable to the average 
Cornellian. This leads to the very serious 
question whether any one, through con- 
versations with chance professors and 
chance students, during a more or less 
hurried visit, can hope to gain or to im- 
part any true account of the spirit and 
scope of a great university. Personally, 
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we think that all such descriptions are as 
unreliable, because as one-sided, as the 
“impressions” (generally derogatory) of 
the Frenchmen and Englishmen who peri- 
odically swoop down on the United 
States and write a book about it after a 
month’s stay. 

The main thesis of Mr. Corbin’s book, 
that the ideal of an American university 
should be an “organised democracy” in 
which every side of the man’s nature may 
reach its full development, seems entirely 
sound ; and he waxes eloquent over Har- 
vard’s signal failure to accomplish this 
end. “As a collection of little men,” he 
says, “each keen on his own beloved 
activity, Harvard is magnificent. As a 
human institution, as an ancient and 
fruitful tradition, as a definite and united 
force, social and moral, it is a by-word 
and a jest.” The blame for this failure 
he ascribes to the substitution of German 
for English ideals and methods—largely 
the work of President Eliot. He quotes 
from President Eliot’s book on educa- 
tional reform: 


Science has engendered a peculiar kind of 
human mind—the searching, open, humble 
mind, which, knowing that it cannot attain 
unto all truth, or even to much new truth, is 
yet patiently and enthusiastically devoted to 
the pursuit of such little new truth as is within 
its grasp, having no other end than to learn, 
prizing above all things accuracy, thorough- 
ness and candour in research, proud and happy, 
not in its own single strength, but in the might 
of that host of students whose past conquests 
make up the wondrous sum of present knowl- 
edge, whose sure future triumphs are shared 
in imagination by each humble worker. Within 
the past four hundred years this typical scien- 
tific mind has gradually come to be the kind 
of philosophic mind most admired by the edu- 
cated class, indeed, it has come to be the only 
kind of mind, except the poetic, which com- 
mands the respect of scholars, whatever their 
department of learning. 


To this Mr. Corbin rejoins, with great 
pertinence : 


It may seem a philistine thing to say, yet it 
is indubitably true, that boys go to college and 
their parents pay the considerable price of their 
educations, not to become searching and hum- 
ble, but to realise the proud strength of the 
human mind and heart; to feed their minds 
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not on the little new truth within their grasp 
—spare diet !—but on the many great truths of 
nature, history and art; not to narrow their 
spirits to minute special research, but to ex- 
pand them in contact with the Promethean fire 
of the great personalities and the great move- 
ments of civilisation. 


Mr. Corbin might be pardoned for omit- 
ting to mention the girl student altogether, 
but scarcely for treating her so cavalierly 
as he does. “The comradeship between 
youths and maidens,” he writes of Chi- 
cago, “encourages bachelorhood.” And 
he goes on to tell the story of an un- 
married graduate who “lost the illusion 
necessary to matrimony by crawling into 
a sweater” (a sweater!) “for an early 
lecture and seeing the girls with whom 
he had romantically danced into the small 
hours of the night before, heavy-eyed and 
hastily dressed.” 

Again of Wisconsin he writes, “Stu- 
dent marriages are rare,” supposedly by 
reason of a similar “loss of illusion” on 
the man’s part. It seems barely possible 
that there may be another explanation. 
To see a man “flunk” day after day in 
Greek, for instance, is not likely to in- 
spire in the feminine mind any wild 
notions of masculine superiority, nor is 
a closer view of masculine, every-day 
morals and manners (including “sweat- 
ers”). Indeed, of the human male, the 
“graduate student,” more than any other 
work of creation, it may be said that 
familiar intercourse, if it does not neces- 
sarily make for contempt, certainly fos- 
ters in the woman student no violent 
desire for matrimony. 


R. W. Kemp. 


VI 


RoALtp AMUNDSEN's “Tue NortH-weEst 
PASSAGE”’* 


So now the great adventure of the 
North-west Passage has been accom- 
plished. It is undoubtedly the most ro- 
mantic adventure that the world has 
known since the Crusades. It began 
with the discovery of North America by 


*The North-west Passage. By Roald Amund- 
sen. New York: E. P. Dutton and Company. 
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Sebastian Cabot, that land which was a 
barrier between England and Holland 
and the spices of India and Chipangu. 
The plan-for discovering the passage to 
the north of this land was fraught with 
all the commercial romance which the 
splendour of the East excited in what were 
in those days the imaginative English. 
Does any one remember that Mr. Samuel 
Pepys descended into the hold of an 
India “shippe” and there came into the 
presence of 


. the greatest wealth lying in confusion 
that a man can see in the world. Pepper scat- 
tered through every chink; you trod upon it; 
and in cloves and nutmegs I walked above the 
knees. . 


His descendents two hundred years 
later might have walked in nutmegs up 
to their eyes without being unduly ex- 
hilarated, and not have cared that by 
that time the North-west Passage was 
known to be no thoroughfare. But still 
the accomplishment of it was rich with 
romance. A brave explorer had vanished 
in trying to find it. The courage and 
sorrow of Lady Franklin, together with 
national pride, caused Englishmen and 
Americans to send forth more expe- 
ditions for the discovery of him or his 
remains than had been inspired by the 
great adventure of the North Pole. And 
even to-day, now that the North and 
South Poles are the great romantic is- 
sues, and besides, now that cargoes from 
India and China and Japan are carried 
in ships that might as well try to win a 
way above the continent of America as 
they might try to win a way through it, 
nevertheless the romance of the North- 
west Passage has still persisted. 

Roald Amundsen, who has won it away 
from the English and the Dutch and the 
Americans, has made probably the most 
valuable series of magnetic observations 
in the north that has been accomplished 
in more than three-quarters of a century. 
He has presumably placed accurately the 
north magnetic pole and has taken a se- 
ries of magnetic observations at different 
points which will modify to a more or 
less degree the chart of every ship that 
sails on the North Atlantic.. To ship- 
masters, perhaps, these modifications will 















aot be vital, but to science they cannot 
fail to be of the utmost importance. 
Nevertheless, Captain Amundsen chose 
wisely when he called the description 
of his journey The North-west Pas- 
sage. Before the world it is the North- 
west Passage that he has made. In- 
deed, the more abstruse scientific results 
—apart from geographic results that he 
has produced—are not made public 
even in his book. It contains, for exam- 
ple, no such perfunctory reports upon 
the meteorology, geology, natural his- 
tory, hydrography, etc., as are usually 
comprised in volumes upon explora- 
tion. 

Captain Amundsen set forth, as he as- 
serts—and as was well known from pri- 
vate letters which have been seen by the 
writer of this review—with the main ob- 
ject of placing the magnetic pole. The ac- 
complishment of the North-west Passage 
was but a secondary issue. Nevertheless, 
in his book you will find no indication 
of the exact spot where the negative 
pole of the magnet on which we live is 
for the moment fixed. Scientific results 
of the expedition are being worked out in 
laboratories. We shall know the great 
dramatic result by and by—a precise site 
of the negative pole of the earth, and this 
information will probably carry with it 
the nebulz of theory as to how far the 
pole has progressed since the days of 
James Ross, who located it in 1831, to- 
gether with speculation as to the accuracy 
of Ross’s observations. 

Of the sincerity of Amundsen’s scien- 
tific impulse there can be no question. 
What he did shows it and his temptation 
to do the more dramatic thing is evident 
in his book. He settled himself for two 
winters in a harbour about ninety miles 
from what had been the magnetic pole— 
but when he came to anchor there was 
open water before him; the great ro- 
mantic chance to make the Northwest 
Passage at once and let science go. It 
was an open season, and open seasons are 
hard to come by in the far North. But 
he had the sturdiness of mind to cleave 
firmly to his magnetic observations. Per- 
haps some time there will arise a genera- 
tion which will hold in more esteem his 
concentration upon his main purpose than 
our own generation holds in esteem the 
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belated, and commercially useless, com- 
pletion of the old dream of a waterway 
across the American barrier. 

At any rate, Captain Amundsen’s mag- 
netic observations came first with him, 
and that is odd, because he confesses in 
his book that when he saw Nansen com- 
ing up the Christiania Fjord, acclaimed 
by every one in Norway, he, as a small 
boy, wondered whether he should ever 
make the North-west Passage. It was 
not until he had been a member of the 
selgica expedition to the antarctic conti- 
nent (where, oddly enough, the determi- 
nation of the magnetic pole has for al- 
most three-quarters of a century ranked 
with the discovery of the geographical 
pole in the imagination of explorers) that 
the purely scientific taste displaced the 
desire for adventure. Judging from his 
book, it was characteristic of the ex- 
plorer himself that he spent four patient 
years in the study of terrestrial magnet- 
ism before he set forth to locate the mag- 
netic pole. His simplicity and earnest- 
ness are evident in the book. It is 
a plain narrative by a brave, energetic 
and unpretentious man. Captain Amund- 
sen is not given to flowers of speech, nor 
is he given to introspection. He does 
not emphasise the dramatic effect of 
situations as Kane did or as Peary did 
in his first book, nor does he philosophise 
upon them and write prose poems about 
them, as Nansen did. He does not make 
much of hardships; but for all that his 
expedition had difficulties enough, and 
the description of them is not lessened in 
power by the reserve of the writer. And 
the members of the party seem to have 
taken their difficulties as lightly as the 
leader. Not the least interesting parts of 
the book are the stories of the distinctly 
Scandinavian character of practical jokes 
which, apparently, were everlastingly 
played upon each other by all the mem- 
bers of the party and which seem to have 
knit them together rather than to have 
raised hostilities. Captain Amundsen’s 
sense of fun creeps up in the descriptions 
of these and also, of course, in the ac- 
counts of his dogs and of the strange 
habits of the Eskimos, which always 
furnish most of the themes for drollery 
of arctic explorers. His account of the 
Eskimos is interesting, but it has been 
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in the main anticipated by Hall and Dr. 
Boas and other explorers. 

Of course, no expedition can go to 
the neighbourhood of the Franklin ex- 
pedition without dwelling somewhat 
upon this momentous disaster. Captain 
Amundsen ascertained nothing new about 
the fate of the expedition, but he points 
out the extraordinary richness of the 
game and fish supply. His speculation 
that the survivors of Franklin came to 
land at the exact time when no game was 
to be had is ingenious but it hardly ac- 
counts for the fact that in previous sea- 
sons, in a region of such plenitude of 
resources, the members of that expedition 
should have allowed themselves to be left 
without food. It is probable that the 
reason for that disaster will never be 
known. 

One thing is particularly evident from 
Captain Amundsen’s experience, and that 
is that the North-west Passage, at least 
in those waters which lie immediately 
along the American continent, is of no 
earthly use. This is not the North-west 
Passage, by the way, that was made 
partly over the ice by McClure. Whether 
that passage, somewhat to the north, is 
ever free of ice, remains to be seen. 
In the South, even the little Gjéa had to 
make part of her traverse by land; that 
is, she bumped over the shoal which en- 
cumbers James Ross Strait, while her 
crew were desperately lightening the 
deck load, and she had no end of diffi- 
culties later with other reefs and shoals. 
Whether there is a deeper channel all the 
way the expedition evidently did not 
ascertain ; but it is safe to assert that until 
new discoveries of gold or some other 
valuable mineral shall be made in the 
region of these waters, they will not be 
thoroughly charted. 

Albert White Vorse. 


Vil 


Mr. TARKINGTON’s “THE GUEST OF 
QuesNay”* 


Mr. Tarkington is one of the unfor- 
tunate mortals who always raise the ques- 
tion: How far have we a right to find 
fault with a man for failing to fulfil the 


*The Guest of Quesnay. By Booth Tarking- 
ton. New York: The McClure Company. 
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expectations of his friends? In the face 
of the entertainment with which his 
pleasant stories have provided us, the 
question-sounds ungracious; to suggest 
it is to collect from the victim one of the 
penalties of his success. In his first novel 
Mr. Tarkington showed that he had abili- 
ties out of the common, and succeeding 
books—even one or two which have been 
relatively unsuccessful—have deepened 
the impression made by the first. Not 
one has been without admirable qualities ; 
not one has failed to be worth reading. 
More than that, their author has in cer- 
tain respects improved steadily. His 
latest work offers interesting corrobora- 
tion of this statement. Yet the fact re- 
mains that in the eyes of many of his 
readers he has never quite redeemed the 
promise of his earlier work. 


To one who approaches The Guest of 
Quesnay in this frame of mind, the open- 
ing chapters are full of reassurance. It 
becomes evident speedily that Mr. Tar- 
kington has here a theme of big possibili- 
ties. It is original, too, for it is a variant 
of one of the oldest themes of tragedy— 
of the great tragic theme, in fact. The 
first scene is dramatically conceived. In 
his white touring car on a Paris boule- 
vard you see Larrabee Harman, gross, 
besotted, notorious in spite of his youth 
for every form of dissipation. Beside 
him is a painted woman of equal and sim- 
ilarly unenviable notoriety. This first 
glimpse is effectively managed. It car- 
ries a sense of Harman’s significance for 
the ensuing drama. A second time you 
see him (through the eyes of the quiet, 
observant painter who tells the story) 
the victim of an automobile wreck, in 
which he is horribly, perhaps fatally, in- 
jured. He disappears from sight. The 
curtain goes up two years later on a 
charming Norman inn near the Chateau 
of Quesnay. Here is our painter friend 
comfortably established, master of the 
inn, save for two fellow-guests who keep 
much to themselves in their apartments— 
a huge old fellow, a psychologist of dis- 
tinguished name, and a singularly hand- 
some young man with prematurely grey 
hair. Long before the end of the story 
is feached, you have guessed, that the 
youth is none other than Larrabee Har- - 
man. His life has been miraculously 











saved, and he emerges from the accident 
sound, but with the memory of his past 
life obliterated. For two years Profes- 
sor Keredec has been fitting him out with 
a fresh mental equipment and a new 
moral nature. The one time roué has be- 
come a remarkably pure-minded, straight- 
forward, attractive young fellow. And 
at the neighbouring Chateau is the young 
wife whom he once loved and then de- 
serted—the wife who loved him and 
would still if she might. 

There is the situation, with its tragic 
possibilities. How far, in spite of his 
loss of memory, must the young man be 
the inheritor of his own past? What will 
be his relation to that past, once he 
knows it, as know it he must one day? 
What will be the tragedy of the woman’s 
relation to him? The situation seems de- 
liberately designed to display some real 
problems of life and character. And 
then, with the utmost nonchalance, Mr. 
Tarkington simply evades the issue. His 
hero, it is learned, has emerged from the 
bath of forgetfulness into which he had 
been plunged, free from all taint of his 
former self. Certain physical connec- 
tions with the old life remain ; psychically 
the new Larrabee Harman and the old 
are two different men. The tragedy of 
the man’s new life reduces to certain en- 
tanglements from which only a little in- 
genuity is required to free him. The 
woman’s position is treated with equal 
indifference to its fine possibilities. The 
reawakening of her love for her husband 
is attended merely by some outward agi- 
tation at their first meeting. The whole 
affair is handled with frank superficiality. 

But if Mr. Tarkington never gets be- 
neath the surface of his subject, he at 
least displays all the merits of the method 
he seems deliberately to have chosen. It 
is a charming surface that he presents. 
The story is told with captivating ease, 
and the externals of his characters are 
rendered with verisimilitude. The gruff, 
tender-hearted old Professor almost be- 
comes a real personage; so does the droll 
waiter of Les Trois Pigeons. There is 
so much true observation and graceful 
fancy in the book that you are constantly 
tricked into the belief that these are real 
created beings. It is only when you catch 
them in action, so to speak, that you see 
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they are merely pretty figures without 
souls. : 

It is hard to believe that Mr. Tarking- 
ton, with his genuine talent, has missed 
his opportunity through lack of ability to 
perceive it. Perhaps he objects to being 
taken with the heavy seriousness that a 
major novelist seems to demand, and pre- 
fers to remain one of the best of the 
minor novelists. If so, he has reason to 
be proud of the success of this story. And 
if to all criticism the retort be made that 
the business of any novelist, major or 
minor, is solely to write an entertaining 
tale, and that Mr. Tarkington has done 
this, there is nothing more to be said. It 
is an entertaining tale. 

Edward Clark Marsh. 


VIII 


J. M. Patrerson’s “A LittLe Brorner 
OF THE Ricn”* 


Some years ago Mr. E. S. Martin gave 
to a volume of whimsical verses the title 
A Little Brother of the Rich. From this 
it might be supposed that Mr. Patterson's 
novel of the same title was intended to be 
humorous, perhaps a parody of Mr. Up- 
ton Sinclair. And there is nothing in the 
book to prove that it is not a parody ex- 
cept its lack of humour. But external 
evidence shows that it is meant to be a 
sober addition to novelised yellow jour- 
nalism. If so it ought to be suppressed 
(the publishers are hereby forbidden to 
use that phrase for advertising pur- 
poses) ; not because it will harm the com- 
munity of readers but because the writ- 
ing of it must have harmed the author. 
It is a product of Child Labor. Mr. Sin- 
clair’s work is sophomoric; but this is 
subfreshman. 

In England there has been for nearly 
a century a multitude of novelists who 
have entertained cheap people by stories 
of inconstant duchesses and debauched 
dukes. Vulgarity disguised as moral in- 
dignation delights to look at the cham- 
pagne suppers of the rich. In this coun- 
try the corresponding kind of fiction is 
of recent growth because only recently 

*A Little Brother of the Rich. By Joseph 


Medill Patterson. Chicago: The Reilly and 
Britton Company. 1908 
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has there been a class surrounded by 
miraculous wealth and sufficiently aloof 
in their splendour to excite curiosity about 
their gilded orgies. The popularity of 
Mrs. Wharton’s chaste tragic muse, the 
large dividends from Mr. Chambers’s 
plush furniture factory, the popularity 
of semi-ethical attacks on wicked opu- 
lence, the detonations of Mr. Lawson’s 
various kinds of fiction, have given New 
York sudden notoriety as material for 
the sensational novelist. Trainloads of 
prospectors from New Jersey, Chicago, 
California and London are flocking in 
and staking claims from Wall Street to 
- Grant’s Tomb. The Naughty New York 
school of fiction is upon us, just as cer- 
tainly as the historical novel was upon 
us a dozen years ago. The workmanlike 
response of Mr. Chambers to popular 
demand makes him a useful sign of the 
literary times. A dozen years ago he was 
doing historical novels. Now he is work- 
ing naughty New York. By what he will 
be doing ten years from now one will be 
able to tell surely what kind of thing is 
then “all the go.” 

Mr. Patterson’s book is probably a fair 
specimen of the kind of novel that we 


are getting by the score and shall soon 


be getting by the hundred. Its young 
cheeks glow with such phrases as this: 
“Her eyes shot lava terrors at him.” A 
rich dabbler in art reads Chaucer at a 
lawn party. He is praised by a young 
Harvard instructor for his “truly excel- 
lent reading and interpretation of olde 
Geoffrey.” As the praise is delivered 
orally, it is hard to imagine how that in- 
structor pronounced the final “e” in 
“olde.” But college education does hor- 
rible things in this book. The hero is on 
several consecutively victorious Yale 
crews and football teams. Through his 
rich classmates he gets to be a stockbroker, 
marries a flash widow and makes an 
indecent proposition to the heroine, who 
has risen from a country girl in muslin 
to be a great actress. It is in answer to 
this proposition that he receives the “lava 
terrors.” While that rich amateur is 
reading “olde Geoffrey” aloud at the lawn 
party, “in his mills in South Carolina on 
that same scorching June day, in the mills 
which he entered not over once or twice 
a year, two hundred children were burn- 
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ing out their little lives in order that his 
palms might be softly white and that he 
might play with Chaucer.” This is an 
original.way of suggesting the relation 
between commerce and culture, and 
should furnish a topic for Chaucer’s 
great successor, Mr. Markham. 

The flash widow is one of those mythi- 
cal Newport women whose idiotic in- 
genuities have shocked Mr. Sinclair and 
the New York American. Mr. Patterson 
says that she once “dined sitting cross- 
legged in the straw of a box stall upon a 
silken horse blanket, eating with miniature 
golden pitchforks and drinking vintages 
from tiny stable pails.” If Mr. Gouver- 
neur Morris had seen that, he would have 
been ashamed to write his recent paper 
on “Newport the Maligned.” Mr. Pat- 
terson gives the high life a fierce chas- 
tisement. Mr. Sinclair in his blunt way 
says, “Anybody could see there was 
money in the crowd.” But Mr. Patter- 
son is more eloquent, more skilful with 
literary metaphor. “Beneath the light talk 
of their amusements the serious thought 
of the young men lay upon stocks, which 
Midas-like could gild and glorify their 
pride, their power, their pleasures, fas- 
sions and position.”’ Likewise, no doubt, 
their pianolas, patent-leather pumps and 
prize Pomeranians. 

It would not be worth while to take 
this novel seriously enough to laugh at 
it, were it not put forth, like Mr. Sin- 
clair’s fustian, as socialistic or the work 
of a socialist. Perhaps not Mr. Patter- 
son but the literary notes must be held 
responsible for this connection of his 
name and his novel with socialistic 
theory. However that may be, the con- 
nection has been made, and with great 
injustice to an important system of mod- 
ern thought of which we are destined to 
hear more and more. Its leaders ought 
to save it from the frivolous company of 
fictionists. Mr. Shaw and Mr. Wells are 
clever enough, wise enough if you like, 
to write amazing fictions in the morning 
and to take dignified place in the evening 
at the councils of serious thinkers. But, 
except for the mild unacknowledged 
socialism of Mr. Howells, the literary 
exponents of socialism in America, those 
who express themselves in art forms and 
not in straight exposition, only serve to 
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draw ridicule upon the socialistic creed. 
The socialists should form a committee 
for the repudiation of hysterical novel- 
ists; if they do not, their teachings will 
be laughed to silence before they are 
fairly presented to the light-minded 
American people. 

There is no reason why a socialist 
should not write a novel. But he 
should not mix his politics with his art 
without the ¢onsent of his fellow-par- 
tisans. The right to make a novel, even 
a bad one—so inadequately is society pro- 
tected by law—helongs to every man, 
woman and subfreshman. <A _ plumber 
may write a novel but he should not 
allow it to be advertised as the work of a 
member of the Plumbers’ Union lest 
plumbers become more unpopular than 
they now are. Socialists should be es- 
pecially careful not to let their cult be 
linked with specimens of bad workman- 
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ship and the products of Child Labour. 
For socialism hopes to secure high human 
efficiency, to bring about the adaptation 
of tasks to capacities, and to rid us of 
bombast, South Carolina unbleached 
sheeting and other cotton goods produced 
by childish hands. 

When socialistic civilisation arrives 
and each works according to his abilities 
novels will be written by novelists. This 
will be a great blessing. The reviewer 
has been reading Trollope’s stories one 
after another for many weeks, and the 
experience forces him to the conclusion 
that the professional adult novelist writes 
the best novels. Socialists might begin at 
once to show the applicability of their 
theory by taking such fiction as concerns 
their tenets out of the hands of the inept, 
the immature, the intellectual wage slaves 
who toil to no purpose in the literary 
mills. John Macy. 
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Thomas Y. Crowell and Company: 


The Free Life. By Woodrow Wilson, Presi- 
dent of Princeton University. 
Based on a baccalaureate address de- 
livered before the Princeton University. 
It makes a plea for individuality—the 
living of one’s life unfettered by con- 
ventionality and tradition. 


Counsels by the Way. By Henry Van Dyke. 


Containing five short essays which 
have previously been issued in booklet 
form: “Ships and Havens,” “The 
Poetry of the Psalms,” “Joy and 
Power,” “The Battle of Life” and “The 
Good Old Way.” 


The Macmillan Company: 


Realities and Ideals. Social, Political, Liter- 
ary and Artistic. By Frederic Harrison. 
The last volume in the series of Mr. 
Harrison’s miscellaneous articles on 
philosophy, religion, politics, economics, 
history and literature. The previous 
volumes are entitled The Creed of a 


Layman, The Philosophy of Common 
Sense and National and Social Prob- 
lems. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons: 


The Bible of Nature. 
son, M.A. 


The aim of the book is to try “to state 
some of the lessons which man—min- 
ister and interpreter—may learn from 
Nature.” There are five lectures, en- 
titled “The Wonder of the World,” 
“The History of Things,’ “Organisms 
and Their Origin,’ “The Evolution of 
Organism,” “Man’s Place in Nature.” 
This is a new volume in the series of 
Bross Lectures. 
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William Briggs (Toronto, Canada): 


The Selected Poems of William ‘Wye Smith. 

A collection made up of Miscellaneous 

and Canadian Poems together with a 
number of Scottish Lyrics. 


By J. Arthur Thom- 


Thomas Y. Crowell and Company: 


The Pearl. A Middle English Poem. A 
Modern Version in the Metre of the Origi- 
nal. By Sophie Jewett. 


The lover of things medieval will find 





























































in these verses a series of pleasing pic- 
tures of hillside and plain, of great for- 
ests and rushing water, of crystal cliffs 
and flame-winged birds, of the Holy City 
and its environs, and finally of the Pearl 
herself, a white-robed maiden amid the 
shining company. 


Paul Elder and Company: 
Quatrains of Christ. By George Creel. 
Preface by Julian Hawthorne. 

A Christian Rubaiyat in which the 
verses tell the story of the soul’s belief 
in Christ and describe a vision of the 
Christ-ideal as it may be lived in this 
very present world. 


Henry Holt and Company: 


* Apollo and the Seaman and Other Lyrics. 
By Herbert Trench. 
Besides the title poem the volume con- 
tains about thirty others. 


Houghton, Miflin and Company: 


Ye Butcher, Ye Baker, Ye Candlestick- 
maker. Being Sundry Amusing and In- 
structive Verses for Both Old and Young. 
Adorned with Numerous Woodcuts. By 
Robert Seaver. 

The humorous verses in this little 
book describe the occupations of the 
olden days—Ye Tythingman, Chandler, 
Town Crier, Chemist, Jester, Pirate, etc. 


Little, Brown and Company: 
A Book of Limericks. By Edward Lear. 


Containing two hundred and twelve 
limericks, the author’s “Nonsense Songs 
and Laughable Lyrics” and a “Nonsense 
Alphabet,” all of which are illustrated 
with reproductions of the author’s draw- 
ings. 


The Macmillan Company: 


The ‘Way of Perfect Love. By Georgiana 
Goddard King. 
A dramatic poem. 


Publishing House of the M. E. Church, South: 
Three Centuries of Southern Poetry. (1607- 
1907.) By Carl Holliday. 

Containing over one hundred short 
poems by many southern poets and 
grouped under such heads as The Be- 
ginnings (1607-1740) ; The Revolutionary 
Period (1740-1815); The Period of Ex- 
pansion (1815-1850); The Civil War 
Period (1850-1875); The New South 
(1875-19007). There is a brief sketch 
given of each poet represented in the 
volume. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons: 
Narrative Lyrics. By Edward Lucas White. 
Including nineteen of the -author’s 
short poems. 
An Earth Poem and Other Poems. By Gerda 
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Dalliba. With an Introduction by Edwin 
Markham. 

The title poem is a long one and sets 
forth man’s needs, capabilities and prog- 
ress-through the ages. It is divided into 
three parts: I. “Children of Sod”; II. 
“Children of Air”; III. “Children of 
Sun.” The volume also contains a num- 
ber of short poems. 


Charles Scribner's Sons: 


Poem Outlines. By Sidney Lanier. 
Consisting of fragments and outlines 
of poems left by Sidney Lanier and 
which have never before been published 
in any form. They have been selected 
from his papers as containing something 
worthy of presentation. 


A. Wessels Company: 


Poems. By Charles Sprague Smith. 
Thirty short poems grouped under 
“College Days,” “Wanderjahre” and 
“With the People.” 


ART, MUSIC, DRAMA 


D. Appleton and Company: 


The Worth of a Woman. By David Graham 
Phillips. 

A play in four acts, followed by “a 

— incident” entitled “A Point of 
aw.” 


The Century Company: 


With Whistler in Venice. By Otto H. 
Bacher. Illustrated with Many Reproduc- 
tions of Whistler’s Work, and of Etchings 
and Photographs by the Author. 


Mr. Bacher tells of Whistler’s work in 
Venice; of his achievements in pastels, 
and oils, and lithographs. He also 
writes something of the Society of 
Painter-Etchers, the relation of Whistler 
and Hamerton, the early states of some 
Venetian etchings, and gives many an- 
ecdotes of the artist and his life in 
Venice. 


Themas Y. Crowell and Company: 


Pelléas and Mélisande. By Maurice Maeter- 
linck. Translated by Erving Winslow. 
The text is a careful following of the 
original French. The introduction by 
Mr. Moses throws light upon the es- 
sential facts and‘ qualities surrounding 
both drama and opera. The numerous 
pictures were taken direct from stage 
scenes of the opera. 


Duffield and Company: 


The Winter’s Tale. Edited by F. J. Furni- 
vall, M.A., Ph.D., D.Litt. Introduction 
and Notes by F. W. Clarke, M.A. 

In the series of the Old Spellin 
Shakespeare which is the first section a 
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the Shakespeare Library. The series Doubleday, Page and Company: 
will be complete in forty volumes. The 
Comedies and Romances to be issued 
first followed by the Histories, Trage- 
dies and Poems. 


Women of Florence. By Isidoro Del Lungo. 
Translated by Mary C. Steigmann. 
An account of the lives of many of the 
j women famous in the history of Flor- 
The Macmillan Company: ence. ‘ 


The Evolution of Modern Orchestration. ufic ; 
By Lae Adolehe Cosme, FAD. Wan COMER Soe Company: 
Introduction by H. E. Krehbiel. 


A volume which appeals to the music 


A Group of Scottish Women. By Harry 
Graham. 


lover as well as to the technical student. 
The author states that his purpose has 
been not to write a treatise on instru- 
mentation or to prepare a pedagogical 
analysis of orchestration only, but 
rather to trace the evolution of the or- 
chestra and of orchestration in connec- 


The author has collected a number of 
types of Scottish feminine character. He 
presents a series of biographical por- 
traits, providing each of his main figures 
with a suitable background which sug- 
gests something of the general life and 
manners of her particular time. 


tion with the history of music proper. 


Faust. Freely Adapted from Goethe’s Dra- 
matic Poem. By Stephen Phillips and 
J. Comyns Carr. 

A drama based on the Faust legend. 
It is to be produced on the stage in Lon- 


Builders of United Italy. By Rupert Sar- 
gent Holland. 


The men treated in this volume are 
those most powerful and influential in 
the struggle for a united Italy. Alfieri, 
the poet; Mazoni, the man of letters; 
don by Mr. Beerbohm Tree. ye = erm pet Manin, the 

“Father o enice’; Mazzini, the 

A. C. McClurg and Company: prophet; Cavour, the statesman; Gari- 

Musical Memories. My Recollections of baldi, the crusader; and Victor Em- 

Celebrities of the Half Century. 1850- manuel the king. 

1900. By George P. Upton. 

During the greater part of the period 

that this work covers Mr. Upton was en- 

gaged in musical criticism in Chicago 


Little, Brown and Company: 


Recollections of a Varied Career. By 
William F. Draper. 


and was in a position to know what was 
going on in the world of music. He has 
known personally-all the great artists 
represented in this volume with the ex- 
ception of Jenny Lind, Henriette Son- 
tag, Marietta Alboni, Anna Thillon and 
Catherine Hayes, and these he states he 
has had the rare pleasure of hearing in 


General Draper’s life has been full of 
varied and interesting experiences. In- 
dustrially and politically he has played 
important parts, and in this volume of 
memoirs tells of his life in the business 
world, as a soldier in the Civil War, as 
a member of Congress, and as Ambassa- 
dor to Italy. 


concerts. In his preface Mr. Upton ° 
says: “As the public is sufficiently fa- A. Wessels Company: 
miliar in these days of personal journal- Abraham Lincoln. By George Bancroft. 


ism with artists still upon the stage, I ; - 
have confined these ‘Memories’ only to A tribute to the life and character of 
Abraham Lincoln. 


those who have retired into the shady 
nooks of life and to that other goodly 
company for whom are the last words of 


RELIGION, SCIENCE, POLITICS, 
Canio in ‘Pagliacci,’ ‘La comedia é PHILOSOPHY 


finita. R. F. Fenno and Company: 
MEMOIRS, BIOGRAPHY An Occultist’s Travels. By Willy Reichel. 
D. Apehiten tnd Compeny: The first part of the present work has 


already appeared in Paris under the title 
Porfirio Diaz. By Raphael De Zayas En- of A Travers le Monde, and in Ger- 


riquez. many under that of Kreus und Quer 


A study of the life and character of 
the President of Mexico written by one 
who has ‘been a life-long friend of 
Porfirio Diaz. 


The War-Time Journal of a Georgia Girl. 


By Eliza Frances Andrews. 

An account of life in the South during 
the Civil War. The velume is illus- 
trated with reproductions of scenes and 
portraits of the time. 


durch die Welt, also in abridged form 
in England, as Occult Experiences. The 
second part is new. The author writes 
in his preface: “I am a devotee of the 
experimental occultism as understood by 
Professor Zollner of Leipzig, the late 
Dr. du Prel of Munich, and Baron 
Hellenbach of Vienna, and I hold the 
view that in our age Natural Science can 
only be convinced as to the existence of 
a future life by experiment.” 
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Funk and Wagnalls Combany: 


A Junior Congregation. By James M. Far- 
rar, D 
A leading part of Dr. Farrar’s church 
work has been the organisation of the 
young people of the church into a 
“Junior Congregation.” This book out- 
lines in a practical way the methods 
pursued by Dr. Farrar in perfecting this 
organisation. As the future men and 
women of the church, he addresses 
special talks to them, and much benefit 
has been the outcome of the idea. 


A Common-Sense View of the Mind-Cure. 


By Laura M. Westall. 

The book does not endeavour to show 
that the mind can cure actual organic 
diseases, but rather, that the common 
functional disorders can be cured or 
driven away by the use of the will 
power. 


The Pilgrim Press: 
The Strange Ways of God. A Study in the 


Book of Job. By Charles Reynolds Brown. 


The author states that the larger part 
of the material was originally used in a 
series of lectures intended for a popular 
audience and designed to increase in- 
terest in and to aid in a better under- 
standing of this ancient poem. 


G. P. Puinam’s Sons: 
Vital American Problems. An Attempt to 


Solve the “Trusts,” “Labour,” and 
“Negro” Problems. By Harry Earl 
Montgomery. 

This volume deals, as its name im- 
plies, with problems of the first impor- 
tance which now demand the most care- 
ful attention, and clamor for a solution. 
The author concerns himself in this 
book chiefly with the Trust Problem, the 


Freight-rate Problem, Government 
Ownership, the Labour Problem, and the 
Negro Problem. 


Henry Holt and Company: 
The Sense of the Infinite. A Study of the 
Transcendental Element in Literature, Life 


and Religion. By Oscar Kuhns. Racial Contrasts. Distinguishing Traits of 


Tracing the evidence of the trans- 
cendental element in the literature and 
religion of the Western World, from the 
time of Plato to the present. There are 
chapters on The Sense of the Infinite, 
The Transcendental View of Nature, 
Romantic Love, Plato and Plotinus, 
Neo-Platonism Past and Present, Med- 
ieval Mysticism,, The Period of the 


the Greco-Latins and Teutons. By Albert 
Gehring. 

A study in race psychology made with 
the purpose of differentiating the moral, 
intellectual, and spiritual qualities re- 
vealed in the literature, life, and art of 
the Graeco-Latin peoples from the char- 
acteristics of the Teutonic race as seen 
in the same fields. 


Renaissance an the Reformation, 
Modern Transcendentalism. 
The Macmillan Company: What is Truth? By L. B. 
The United States as a World Power. By Consisting of six brief essays: “What 
Archibald Cary Coolidge. is Truth?’ “Thy Kingdom Come,” 
The book is based on the lectures de- “Faith,” “The Church of God,” “Chris- 
livered by the author at the Sorbonne in tian Socialism” and “Nehushtan.” 
Paris in the winter al ge § ey 
the questions considered as affecting the " s 
relations of the United cng with other HISTORY, TRAVEL, DESCRIPTION 
countries are immigration and race ques- - : 
tions, the Monroe Doctrine and our re- D. Appleton and Company: 
lations with Latin America, the Spanish 
War and the acquisition of colonies, our 


Elliot Stock (London): 


Across Europe in a Motor Boat. By Henry 
C. Rowland. 


relations with the chief continental pow- 
ers, with England, and with Canada, the 
Isthmian Canal, the United States in the 
Pacific and our relations with China and 
with Japan. 


A chronicle of the adventures of the 
motor boat Beaver on a voyage of nearly 
seven thousand miles through Europe by 
way of the Siene, the Rhine, the Danube, 
and the Black Sea. 


L. C. Page and Company: 


; ; Duffield and Company: 
Race or Mongrel. A Brief History of the 


Rise and Fall of the Ancient Races of 
Earth: A Theory that the Fall of Nations 
is Due to Intermarriage with Alien Stocks: 
A Demonstration that a Nation’s Strength 
is Due to Racial Purity: A Prophecy 
that America Will Sink to Early Decay 
Unless Immigration is Rigorously Re- 
stricted. By Alfred P. Schultz. 
A work on the necessity of race purity 
of interest to the general reader as well 
as to the student of social science. 


From the North Foreland to Penzance. By 


Clive Holland. Illustrated by Maurice 
Randall. 


Dealing with the ports and harbours 
of the south coast of England. It treats 
of their history, their people, their pres- 
ent condition, and of the famous part 
many of them have played in English 
history. 


Lisbon and Cintra. Written by A. C. Inch- 


bold. Illustrated by Stanley Inchbold. 
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An account of Lisbon and other cities 
and historical sites in Portugal. The 
many full-page illustrations in colour 
add much to the interest of the volume. 


Henry Holt and Company: 
Canadian Types of the Old Régime. 1608- 


1698. By Charles W. Colby. 


Consisting of lectures which were re- 
cently delivered in Ottawa before the 
May Court Club. The history of French 
colonisation is grouped around the per- 
sonalities of Champlain, the explorer; 
Brebeuf, the missionary; Herbert, the 
colonist; D’Iberville, the soldier; Talon, 
the intendant; Laval, the bishop; Fronte- 
nac, the governor. There are also chap- 
ters on the historical background of the 
subject and the results of the English 
conquest. 


The Macmillan Company: 
A History of the United States. Volume II. 


A Century of Colonial History. By Ed- 


ward Channing. 


This volume brings the narrative down 
to 1760 and, with Volume I, forms a 
complete account of American colonial 
history. The next volume, dealing with 
the War of the Revolution, is in prepa- 
ration. It is expected that the entire 
work will extend to seven or eight 
volumes. 


Along the Rivieras of France and _ Italy. 
Written and Illustrated by Gordon Home. 


The first volume in a series to be de- 
voted to Old World Travel. It is an 
account of a ramble along the Riviera, 
and describes the places along the coast 
from Marseilles to Pisa. 


L. C. Page and Company: 


The Cathedrals and Churches of Northern 
Italy. Their History and Their Architec- 
ture; Together with Much of Interest Con- 
cerning the Bishops, Rulers, and Other 
Personages Identified with Them. By 
T. Francis Bumpus. 


Combining a description of the techni- 
cal beauties of the Cathedrals and the 
legends surrounding them in an enter- 
taining manner. The volume is illus- 
trated with a large number of reproduc- 
tions in duogravures from photographs. 


James Pott and Company: 
The City of Genoa. By Robert W. Carden. 


The object of the book is to set out 
briefly the history, life and art of this 
city. The first three chapters are de- 
voted to an historical survey from the 
pre-Roman days to the Revolution of 
1797. The other chapters deal with the 
Church of San Siro and the early Bish- 
ops; the bank of San Giorgio and the 
Colonies; the Cathedral and its associa- 
tions; the Harbour and its associations; 
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the Palazzo Ducale and the Doges of 
Genoa; the Church of the Annunziata, 
with a sketch history of the Genoese 
school; the Palazzo Bianco and its pic- 
tures ; the Church of San Matteo and its 
inscriptions, and the Palazzo a Fassuola 
with the life of Andrea D’Oria. 


A Summer Tour in Finland. By Paul 
Waineman. 


Mr. Waineman has recently completed 
a tour of this country; from Helsings- 
fors to Tornea, the most northerly town 
in Europe. He gives his personal im- 
pressions of the people, land and prin- 
cipal towns, from the wild scenery of the 
far north, where the peasant‘s hut is 
the most luxurious abode, to the old 
aristocratic homes in the south of Fin- 
land. The volume is illustrated in 
colour. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons: 


Romance of Roman Villas. (The Renais- 
sance.) By Elizabeth W. Champney. 


In which the author gives many 
sketches of the least known, yet not the 
least interesting, traditions of some of 
the best known Roman Villas. The vol- 
ume is uniform with Romance of Italian 
Villas. It contains nine photogravure, 
one coloured, and forty-four other illus- 
trations. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons: 


Other Americans. The Cities, The 


Countries, and Especially the People of 
South America. By Arthur Ruhl. 


Venezuela, Colombia, Brazil, Argen- 
tine, Chile, Peru, Bolivia, and Panama, 
are all considered and the author has 
described their people, their general ap- 
pearance and characteristics, their great 
differences from us and from each 
other, and their attractive and unattrac- 
tive sides. The volume is illustrated by 
photographs and drawings, and is sup- 
plied with an appendix giving statistics 
of each country’s population, trade, re- 
sources, etc. 


FICTION 


D. Appleton and Company: 


The Imprisoned Midshipman. By Molly 
Elliot Seawell. 


An exciting tale of life on board a 
man-of-war. 


The Substitute. A Football Story. By 
Walter Camp. 


See Chronicle and Comment. 


The Baker and Taylor Company: 


Hilary on Her Own. By Mabel Barnes- 
Grundy. 


Hilary Forrest, a bright and animated 
young girl, grows tired of the dull and 
monotonous life in Derbyshire and de- 
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spite all protests goes to London in The Flame Dancer. By Frances Aymar 
search of a position as secretary. _ Mathews. 
tells of her experiences in looking for A cota ol : . 
y of mystery, Oriental mysti 
he ong and — she fared on cism, and romance in which is introduced 
er thirty shillings @ week. the Chinese art of See-foo-tee, or double 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company: hypnotism. 
The Little Brown Jug at Kildare. By Mere- Dodd, Mead and Company: 
dith Nicholson. The Fly on the Wheel. By Katherine Cecil 
Two friends, Thomas Ardmore, a Thurston. 
wealthy man from New York, and 


Henry Griswold, a professor in a South- 
ern college, meet on a railroad train 
bound for the South. They are waylaid 
at the little town of Kildare, on the 
borderland of North and South Carolina, 
by a band of moonshiners by whom they 
are taken for representatives of the gov- 
ernors of these States. Threatening 
messages are delivered to the men, one 
message being concealed in a little brown 
jug. The lives of the governors are de- 
clared in danger should they attempt to 
arrest a certain notorious moonshiner. 
Both men feel in duty bound to deliver 
these messages to the governors, but ar- 
riving at their respective executive man- 
sions they are found to be missing. Both 
men play important parts in the affairs 
of these two States and the result is that 
one falls in love with the daughter of 


Mrs. Thurston pictures life in an Irish 
village and makes her heroine, Isabel 
Costello, who returns to her aunt’s 
modest home after having spent some 
years at a convent in Paris, an eager and 
impulsive creature with an uncontrollable 
desire for a broader life than the nar- 
rowness and monotony of the little vil- 
lage affords, a fact which makes her dis- 
contented with things as she finds them 
and finally brings unhappiness to all con- 
cerned. 


And So They Were Married. By Florence 
Morse Kingsley. 


Mrs. Kingsley writes in a humorous 
vein of the trials of a young married 
couple. Though they start life with 
the wrong idea matters are eventually 
happily readjusted. 


the governor of North Carolina and the : : 
other with the daughter of the governor — — Senteehiel. Dy Amelie 
of Seth Carctine. A love story the scenes of which are 
4 ie laid in New York in the time of the 
he Ggetery: Conipangs Stamp Act. It is along the lines of the 
The Revolt of Anne Royle. By Helen R. author’s most popular novels and has the 
Martin. same quaint and romantic atmosphere as 
The Bow of Orange Ribbon. 


Polly of the Circus. By Margaret Mayo. 


Novelised from the play by that name. 
It tells how Polly, the circus rider, falls 
from her horse and is carried into the 
minister's home, where she is nursed 
church of the town. back to health and strength; how she 

assists him with the work among the 
A Grand Army Man. By Harvey J. O’Hig- children of his church, and how he and 
gins. Polly finally fall in love, the outcome of 
Novelised from David Belasco’s play which is a happy one despite the inter- 
in which David Warfield appeared in the ference of the meddling deacons. 
role of Wes Bigelow, the lovable old 
Grand Army Man whose adopted son 
goes wrong and brings trouble to the 
quiet household of his guardian. 


The scene is laid in a Pennsylvania 
city. Anne is a winsome little girl who 
leads a lonely and unhappy life under 
the iron rule of her father. In spite of 
all she develops into a very charming 
young woman. Among her lovers are 
the rector and curate of the fashionable 


Vronina. By Owen Vaughan (Owen 
Rhoscomy]). 

The scene is laid in a quaint little 

town among the mountains and glens 

G. W. Dillingham Company: along the coast of Wales. Ina Vronina, 

a young girl with. great strength of 

The Devil. By Adriaan Schade yan Wes- character, betrothed to one man, realises 

trum. that his love for her is not to be com- 


Founded on Ferenc Molnar’s play, as 
produced by Harrison Grey Fiske at the 
Belasco Theatre, New York. 


The Green Mummy. By Fergus Hume. 


A detective story the plot of which is 
concerned with the transporting of a 
mummy from Malta. 


pared to that of another, Robert Chand- 
ler, though she feels in duty bound to be 
true to the man to whom she has been 
engaged for three years. But without 
any assistance on the part of Ina the 
matter adjusts itself, both men are made 
to suffer for their wrongs, but Chandler 
plays the man and wins the day. 
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B. W. Dodge and Company: 
The Broken Snare. By Ludwig Lewisohn. 
Dealing in a new way with the prob- 
lem of marriage. It is based on the idea 
of the inherent need of certain institu- 
tions merely as institutions. 


Duffield and Company: 


Sense and Sensibility. A Novel by Jane 
Austen. With a Note by R. Brimley 
Johnson. Two volumes. 

Volumes III and IV in the new edition 
of the works of Jane Austen, which is 
to be complete in ten volumes, each vol- 
ume illustrated with ten reproductions 
after water colours by A. ‘Wallis Mills. 


Heartbreak Hill. A Comedy Romance. By 
Herman Knickerbocker Vielé. 

The story is set in a little New Eng- 
land village. The principal characters 
are Mopsie Beatoun and her cousin Sid- 
ney, who have been chums since child- 
hood and who now become joint heirs 
to a piece of property known as Heart- 
break Hill and which had been in the 
family for generations. What appeared 
to be but a mound of rocks is found to 
conceal a very valuable copper mine. 


Dana Esies and Company: 


The Wooing of Calvin Parks. 
Richards. 

Portraying the simple life of the 
quaint “Down East” characters. Calvin 
Parks is an interesting character who 
has bought out the candy route. . His 
faithful old horse takes him from village 
to village, where he dispenses of his 
wares and gossips by the way. 


By Laura E. 


R. F, Fenno and Company: 
The Student Cavaliers. By J. R. Forrest. 


The story deals with some students of 
Jefferson College. One of them, Reno 
Houston, is convicted of the murder of 
a classmate with whom he has quarrelled. 
The other students help him to make his 
escape, after which he joins the Southern 
Army. Before the close of the war the 
secret of the murder is revealed and 
Houston's character cleared. 


Funk and Wagnalls: 


The Palace of Danger. By Mabel Wagnalls. 
Illustrated by John ‘Ward Dunsmore. 

A romantic story picturing life in the 
court of Louis XV, in which the famed 
Madame de Pompadour is the leading 
character. 


Harper and Brothers: . 


The Toy Shop. A Romantic Story of Lin- 
coln the Man. By Margarita Spalding 
Gerry. 

Abraham Lincoln, weighed down with 
the burden of the nation’s troubles and 
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yet ready to please a child, enters a shop 
to purchase some toy soldiers. Here he 
talks with the toy-maker, who, not 
recognizing his visitor, tells how he had 
served as a colour-bearer under Na- 
poleon and how he had been wounded 
and crippled for life. In this little shop, 
through his talk with the toy-maker and 
through the rows of tin soldiers, which 
he arranged and rearranged, comes to 
Lincoln the inspiration for immediate 
action and light as to the right man to 
send to the front. After his victory is 
complete he revisits the shop and tells 
the little man how great is his gratitude 
to him and to the toy shop and calls him 
a “hero.” Then comes to the little shop 
the news of the assassination of Lincoln 
and shortly after the toy-maker passes 
away praising the President even above 
his beloved Napoleon and happy in the 
thought that he had made the great man 
smile. 


Every Man for Himself. By Norman Dun- 
can. 
Ten short stories the scenes of which 


are laid in Labrador. 


Henry Holt and Company: 


A Lord of Lands. By Ramsey Benson. 

The story is told in the first person 
by a man of small income and a large 
family, who comes to see that the city 
life holds nothing in store for him. He 
persuades a number of families to his 
way of thinking and they form a colony 
in the great Northwest and settle down 
to the life of farming. 


Houghton, Mifflin and Company: 


Amédée’s Son. By Harry James Smith. 
The scene is laid among the French 
inhabitants of Cape Breton. The hero 
is an orphan boy and the story deals 
with his development to manhood under 
the care of his grandfather, a retired 
sea captain. Woven into the story of 
the boy’s growth is a love story with a 
happy ending. 
George W. Jacobs and Company: 
The One and I. By Elizabeth Freemantle. 
The scenes of this love story are laid 
in the wilds of the great Canadian north- 
west. The story is told in the form of 
a diary. 


J. B. Lippincott Company: 


The Tether. By Ezra S. Brudno. 

Dealing with the Jewish problem in 
America. The hero is David Sphardi, 
who, though the son of poor parents, 
grasps an opportunity which is given 
him early in life to follow a course of 
study, and his ambition and talent lead 
him on until he develops into a poet and 
dramatist of no small repute. He falls 
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The Statue. A Story of International In- 
trigue and Mystery. By Eden Phillpotts 
and Arnold Bennett. 


in love with a girl who is not of the 
Jewish faith, the knowledge of which 
fact breaks the heart of his very ortho- 


dox father. When the two young people 
are about to wed, however, all that mar- 
riage with her Jewish lover will mean is 
suddenly forced upon the girl and they 
decide to separate. 


Little, Brown and Company: 
An Original Gentleman. By Anne Warner. 


A collection of short stories. The 
story from which the book takes its 
title tells of the adventures of an Ameri- 
can traveling on the Continent, who, 
after losing his letter of credit, reads an 
advertisement for “an original gentle- 
man” and applies as directed to Mrs. 
Carpenter Weinerhof, Hildesheim, Ger- 
many. 


Longmans, Green and Company: 
Further Evperiences of an Irish R. M. By 


Edith GEnone Somerville and Martin Ross. 

These humorous stories of Irish coun- 
try life—particularly of fox-hunting— 
are told in the first person by a ‘‘Resi- 
dent Magistrate” and are in continua- 
tion of Some Experiences of An Irish 
ae 


Ae great mystery surrounds the enor- 
mous statue erected by Carl Courlander, 
which deepens when the owner is mur- 
dered at midnight on the day its exist- 
ence becomes known to the public. The 
crime is traced to Abraham Crampiron, 
a guest who had dined that day in the 
statue. In business the two men were 
bitterly opposed to each other. Both 
were negotiating for a loan to the Sultan 
of Morocco; Courlander’s success meant 
war and Crampiron’s peace. On this 
eventful day in the statue Courlander 
announces his success. Crampiron fails 
to understand how Courlander could re- 
ceive the news so soon. Late that night 
he returns to the statue and discovers, 
through Beakbane (the only man who 
knew Courlander’s secret in regard to 
the statue), how the great financier re- 
ceived the news by wireless telegraphy. 
Crampiron pleads guilty of the murder 
and is sentenced to death, which sen- 
tence is later commuted to a life im- 
prisonment. Then Maurice Courlander, 
crazed with the idea of avenging his 
father’s death, though the murderer’s 
daughter is his wife, arranges for 


A. C. McClurg and Company: 


Wulnoch the Wanderer. A Story of King 
Alfred of England. By H. Escott-Inman. 


Crampiron’s escape, only to bring him 
to the statue, where he threatens to kill 
him. Here Maurice himself learns the 
secret of the statue. He brings about the 


A drama of the old Viking days. The 
tale is of Wulnoth, the night singer; 
how he comes, a child, to the hall of 
Hardacnute; how he fulfills the pre- 
diction of the wise woman, treading the 
bird path to rescue his Princess, the 
little maid Edgiva, from the sea; how 
he lifts the thrall’s collar from the neck 
of the Prince, her brother; is made Lord 
of Cantua by the good and great Alfred, 
and learns from the Lady Edgiva to read 
the thorn-crowned rune cross of the 
White Christ. 


Ganton & Co. A Story of Chicago Com- 


mercial and Social Life. By Arthur Je- 
rome Eddy. 

The book deals with the social and 
labour problems in Chicago. The prin- 
cipal character is “Old Man Ganton,” a 
self-made man, who cares nothing for 


death of Beakbane and becomes recon- 
ciled to Crampiron, whom he aids in his 
flight to Algiers. 


The Big Fellow. By Frederick Palmer. 


James Harden, who is over six feet 
tall and is known as the Big Fellow, 
after a very successful college career 
starts out to make a place in the world 
for himself. He begins work on a coun- 
try newspaper, then studies law and 
eventually becomes a judge, which had 
been his main ambition from the first. 
He, however, gives up his place on the 
bench long before the expiration of his 
term, owing to his appointment by the 
President, who recognises the man’s 
capabilities, to the office of Governor of 
one of the Philippine Islands. Here also 
he is very successful and fully justifies 
the President’s faith in him. 


the finer things of life, his whole time ‘ent Posies 
salt thoes Welds gives to the making ona . ublishing Company (Los Angeles, 


of money and the building up of the . 
firm of Ganton & Co., a large packing oe * Story of Things to Be. By Lu 
a The scene is laid in Southern Cali- 
Moffat, Yard and Company: fornia and Helen is the only child of 
The Mills of the Gods. By Elizabeth Robins. bts agen in Be mar ar ha = 
A story of tragedy with its scenes laid ° 
on the Continent. It tells how a woman 


rents the ranch and goes to the city to 
‘ study art. 

of the world after thirty years has her 

revenge for the ill treatment she re- L. C. Page and Company: 

ceived at the hands of an Italian noble- Tales from Bohemia. By Robert Neilson 

man. Stephens. 
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Containing twenty-five short stories. 
Mr. Stephens, whose chief success has 
been the writing of the play An Enemy 
to the King, has had the opportunity to 
study theatrical life from the inside and 
most of the scenes in the present volume 
have theatrical settings. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons: 


Flower of the Dusk. By Myrtle Reed. 


Of which the heroine is Barbara 
North, a lame girl, who, without the 
knowledge of her father, who is blind, 
helps to support him by her sewing. 
When the young physician, Allan Con- 
rad, comes into their lives, Barbara is 
cured of her lameness and her father’s 
sight is restored. But Barbara’s final 
happiness comes through Roger Austin’s 
deep love for her. 


The Sovereign Good. By Helen Hunting- 
ton. 
A story which deals with the social 
gaieties of the New York smart set. 


An Incarnation of the Snow. Translated 
from the Original Manuscript, by F. W 
Bain. 

Containing three short stories each 
giving an insight into Hindu life and 
thought. 


The Reilly and Britton Company: 


A Little Brother of the Rich. By Joseph 
Medill Patterson. 


Reviewed elsewhere in this number. 


Fleming H. Revell Company: 


The Binding of the Strong. By Caroline 
Atwater Mason. 

A love story of John Milton. Mrs. 
Mason has woven into the story many 
historical facts connected with the ro- 
mantic side of the poet’s life. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons: 


The Hermit and the Wild Woman, and 
Other Stories. By Edith Wharton. 
Short stories written by Mrs. Whar- 
ton during the last four years. There 
are seven in all, including “The Hermit 
and the Wild Woman,” “The Last 
Asset,” “In Trust,” “The Pretext,” “The 
verdict,’ “The Pot-Boiler,” and “The 
Best Man.” 


The Coming Harvest. By René Bazin. 


A translation of the French book Le 
Blé Que Léve. It is a story dealing 
with life in the country in France to-day 
and depicts the constant struggle be- 
tween the capitalist and the labourer. 
The chief characters are Gilbert Cloquet, 
a wood-cutter attached to the old social 
order yet influenced by the socialist 
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movements around him, and Michel de 
Meximieu, a fine type of the French 
aristocrat of to-day. 


Miss Esperance and Mr. Wycherly. By 
L. Allen Harker. 

A very lovable maiden lady and an 
elderly and scholarly bachelor, living in 
a little Scotch town, take upon them- 
selves the bringing up of two orphan 
boys. The problems that arise in their 
training, the difficulties with questions 
of religion and education, habits and be- 
haviour, are solved by the two guardians 
in their own quaint and original way. 


Small, Maynard and Company: 


Long Odds. By Harold Bindloss. 


A tale of adventure, the scenes of 
which are laid in the Spanish colonies 
of Western Africa. The hero, Jack 
Ormsgill, is an Englishman who was 
obliged to leave the army owing to an 
accusation which afterward proved to be 
false. The heroine, Benicia, with whom 
Ormsgill falls in love, is an attractive 
Spanish girl. 


Frederick A. Stokes Company: 


Holy Orders. The Tragedy of a Quiet Life. 
By Marie Corelli. 


A picture of English life in the towns 
and villages. Miss Corelli goes into 
many of the problems of the day, in- 
cluding the liquour question and the in- 
fluence of yellow journalism. She out- 
lines the persistent struggle of the clergy 
against the drink evil and the difficulties 
to be overcome in the effort to better 
conditions. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The Bobbs-Merrill Company: 


The Housekeeper’s Week. By Marion Har- 
land. 

Containing directions on a thousand 
and one matters of interest and impor- 
tance to the housewife. The author has 
named the chapters for days of the week 
and gives instructions in each for the 
kind of work set aside by the housewife’s 
unwritten law for that particular day. 


Broadway Publishing Company: 


Literature of the South. By Caroline Mays 
Brevard. 


A survey of the history of Southern 
literature from the settlement of James- 
town to the present time. The author 
traces the development of literature in 
connection with the historical develop- 
ment of Southern institutions and condi- 
tions, showing how the life of the South- 
ern people is reflected in their writings. 
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Brown Brothers (Philadelphia, Pa.): 


Silence. By Leonidas Andreiyeff. Trans- 
lated from the Russian by John Cournos. 


From the Middle French MSS., anony- 
mous and by Gautier de Coinci, pre- 
served at Soissons. The seven photo- 


The first volume issued in the Modern 
Authors’ Series, which will consist 
mainly of translations of stories and 
dramas from the German, French, Swed- 
ish, Russian, and other languages. 


The Century Company: 


The Age of Mental Virility. An Inquiry 
into the Records of Achievement of the 
World’s Chief Workers and Thinkers. Ly 
W. A. Newman Dorland. 


The author is convinced that the age 
of the. acme of ment) activity lies be- 
tween forty and sixty, and that, pro- 
vided health and optimism remain, the 
man of fifty can command success as 
readily \s the man of thirty. He has 
made a tabulation of the records of four 
hundred men famous in all lines of intel- 
lectual activity upon which his conclu- 
sions are based. 


Department of Archives and History, State 
of Mississippi. 


The Official and Statistical Register of the 
State of Mississippi. 1908 


By Dunbar Rowland, LL.D. 


In an introductory note Mr. Rowland 
writes: “The purpose of this Register is 
to give the largest possible amount of 
information, in the space afforded, of the 
State of Mississippi, from the coming of 
the first white man in 1540 to the begin- 
ning of the new administration of 1908. 
It will be found that the social, political 
and educational history of the State has 
been given special prominence, but while 
this is true, the economic and industrial 
development of its people has not been 
entirely overlooked.” 


Dufficld and Company: 
The Book of the Duke of True Lovers. 


Now First Translated from the Middle 
French, by Christine de Pisan, with 
Notes and Introduction by Alice Kemp- 
Welch. The Ballads. Rendered into the 
Original Metres by Laurence Binyon and 
Eric R. D. Maclagan. 

A romance of the Court. Translated 
from the unique MS. preserved in the 
British Museum. The six photogravures 
reproduce the illuminations found in the 
MS., and the title-page reproduces a 
page containing the only authentic por- 
trait of Christine de Pisan, engaged in 
writing the MS. now in the Bibliotheque 
Royale, Brussels. In the Medieval 
Library. 


Of the Tumbler of Our Lady and Other 
Miracles. Now First Translated from the 
Middle French. Introduction and Notes 
by Alice Kemp-Welch. 


grayures reproduce six illustrations from 
the Soissons MS., and one, “How the 
Tumbler Tumbled Before Our Lady,” 
from the unique illumination of this sub- 
ject, as preserved in a MS. in the 
Bibliotheque de 1l’Arsenal, Paris. The 
title-page is designed after a MS. in the 
Bodleian Library. In the Medieval 
Library. 


The Chatelaine of Vergi. A Romance of 


the thirteenth century. Translated by 
Alice Kemp-Welch. The French Text 
from the Edition Raynaud. Introduction 
by L. Brandin, Ph.D. 

A romance of the Court. The five 
photogravures reproduce the five panels 
(four sides and lid) of the Ivory Casket, 
carved with scenes from this romance, 
now preserved in the British Museum. 
In the Medieval Library. 


Letters of Edward Lear to Chichester 


Fortescue and Frances Countess Walde- 
grave. Edited by Lady Strachey of Sutton 
Court. 

These letters were written mainly on 
his travels through Southern Europe, 
Palestine and Egypt, and cover a period 
from 1847 to 1864. Preceding the letters 
there is an appreciation of Edward Lear 
as a painter, written by Lady Strachey’s 
brother-in-law, Mr. Henry Strachey, who 
is also an artist. The volume is illus- 
trated largely from the paintings of Ed- 
ward Lear. 


Paul Elder and Company: 
The Call of the City. By Charles Mulford 


Robinson. 


Twelve essays on the beauties and de- 
lights of urban life. Mr. Robinson tells 
of the city’s innate charm, the joys of 
its ringing thoroughfares, its rare beauty, 
rich human interest, fellowship, comfort, 
historic associations, the opportunities 
for work, and the moral development 
and entertainment that it affords. 


Funk and Wagnalls Company: 


The Lure of the City. A Book for Young 
Men. By David James Burrell, D.D., LL.D. 


In which the author discusses topics 
of especial interest to young men, with 
the idea of leading them to accept the 
best things in life. He writes: “To the 
youth whose lot is cast in the city or 
whose heart is turned that way; who 
knows himself a man, and with eyes 
aloft means to make himself a_ better 
one; who, mindful of his need of arms 
and armour, plans a full equipment, that 
he may win spendidly—to such a one 
this book is dedicated, in the hope that 
it may, perchance, tighten a buckle of 
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his harness and furnish his quiver with 
a sharp arrow or two.” 


Harper and Brothers: 
The Age of Shakespeare. 
Charles Swinburne. 
Reviewed elsewhere in this number. 


By Algernon 


Houghton, Mifflin and Company: 


The Lay of the Land. By Dallas Lore Sharp. 
Containing fifteen out-door sketches, 
showing a depth of sentiment and poetic 
feeling for nature. They are largely 
drawn from the author’s reminiscences 
of a boyhood in Southern New Jersey, 
with persimmons, and possums, and pine 
barrens, but the more recent observa- 
tions are of the Eastern Massachusetts 
country. 


A Happy Half-Century and Other Essays. 
By Agnes Repplier, Litt.D. 

A collection of papers dealing with the 
fads and fancies of our grandparents— 
the queer things they read and the queer 
things they did. Some of the titles are: 
“When Lalla Rookh Was Young,” 
“The Accursed Annual,” “The Literary 
Lady,” “Our Great Grandmothers’ 
Nove ” “On the Slopes of Parnassus.” 


Cupid’s Almanac and Guide to Hearticulture 
for This Year and Next. Compiled for D 
Cupid by John Cecil Clay and Oliver Her- 
ford. 

The Almanac is dedicated to lovers 
and lovers of lovers. The illustrations in- 
clude twelve full-page pictures in colour 
by Mr. Herford and an equal number by 
Mr. Clay, besides numerous small 
sketches by each artist. 


J. B. Lippincott Company: 


The Love Letters of Mary Wollstonecraft 
to Gilbert Imlay. With a Prefatory Me- 
moir by Roger Ingpen. 

Telling the story of Mary Wollstone- 
craft's love for Gilbert Imlay and its 
change to indifference under the influ- 
ence of Imlay’s neglect and final deser- 
tion. 

The Works of James Buchanan. Vol. IV. 
Comprising his Speeches, State Papers 
and Private Correspondence. Collected 
and Edited by John Barrett Moore. 

Volume IV. covers the period from 
1838 to 1841. The set is to be complete 
in twelve volumes. 


Little, Brown and Company: 


Ocean Life in the Old Sailing-Ship Days. 
From Forecastle to Quarterdeck. By Cap- 
tain John D. Whidden. 

The author tells of his life and expe- 
riences as a ship boy, sailor, mate, and 


at last captain, and part owner of a craft. 
During his service at sea, covering a 
period of twenty-five years, he visited 
many ports in the Far East, in South 
America, and the Mediterranean. 


The Macmillan Company: 


The Story of the New England Whalers. 
By John R. Spears. 

Some of the most romantic and adven- 
turous characters in American history 
are dealt with in this book in which Mr. 
Spcars tells the story of the American 
whaling industry. He gives the life 
stories of the men who made New Bed- 
ford, Nantucket and Marblehead—the 
men to whom more than to any others 
was due the upbuilding of the Ameri- 
can merchant service in the early days of 
the Republic. 


Pictures of Paris and Some Parisians. By 
John N. Raphael. 
Showing many phases of life in Paris. 
The text is illustrated with numerous 
drawings by Frank Reynolds, the Eng- 
lish artist. 


Moffat, Yard and Company: 


Historic Ghosts and Ghost Hunters. By H. 
Addington Bruce. 


See Chronicle and Comment. 


L. C. Page and Company: 


Arts and Crafts in the Middle Ages. A De- 
scription of Medieval Workmanship in 
Several of the Departments of Applied 
Art, Together with Some Account of Spe- 
cial Artisans in the Early Renaissance. 
By Julia De Wolf Addison. 


Dealing with the minor arts as prac- 
tised during the Middle Ages. The 
crafts of the silversmiths, of the workers 
in iron and bronze, of the cutters of 
precious stones, of the sculptors and 
wood-carvers are all treated in this 
work. The craft of the needle (embroid- 
ery, weaving and tapestry work), the 
marvels of inlay and mosaic and the art 
of illumination are also described. The 
author gives some biographical sketches 
of famous craftsmen. There are numer- 
ous illustrations in full colour and duo- 
gravure from rare prints and photo- 
graphs selected by the author, together 
with many text cuts from old engrav- 
ings. 


The Pilgrim Press: 


The Signs in the Christmas Fire. By Wil- 
liam Allen Knight. 
The Face Angelic. By Hiram Collins Haydn. 


The Practice of Immortality. By Washing- 
ton Gladden. 
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The Land of Pure Delight. 
A. Gordon, D.D. 


The Song of Our Syrian Guest. 
Allen Knight. 


The Valley of Troubling. By Grace Duf- 
field Goodwin. 


The Love-Watch. By William Allen Knight. 


The Blues Cure. An Anti-Worry Recipe. 
By Della Lyman Porter. 


Whence Cometh Help. Prepared by John 
Wright Buckham. 


The Story of the Child that Jesus Took. By 
Newman Smyth. 


A series of little gift booklets. The 
covers are of heavy stock, double folded, 
printed in two colours. Each booklet is 
enclosed in an envelope ready for mail- 
ing. 


Old Andover Days. Memories of a Puritan 
Childhood. By Sarah Stuart Robbins. 


The author was the daughter of one 
of Andover’s most distinguished men— 
Moses Stuart, professor of Greek and 
Hebrew at the Theological Seminary. 
As a child she lived on Andover Hill. 
Its great common, its severe buildings, 
its monastic figures made up her whole 
child world. 


By Rev. George 


By William 


James Poit and Company: 


Hyde Park. Its History and Romance. By 
Mrs. Alec Tweedie. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons: 
The Holland House Circle. By 


Lloyd 
Sanders. 


The author states in his preface that 
this book does not purport to be a con- 
nected account of the Holland House, 
as that ground has already been covered 
by others. He says: “It is concerned 
rather with persons than the place. The 
early annals of Holland House have 
been rapidly summarised and I have de- 
voted my attention mainly to its most 
brilliant age; a period which may be de- 
fined in general terms as coinciding with 
the first forty years of last century.” 


Shakespeare Proverbs; or the Wise Saws of 
our Wisest Poet Collected into a Modern 
Instance. By Mary Cowden-Clarke. Edited 
ser Introduction and Notes by William F. 

olfe. 


The selection of proverbs, maxims, 
aphorisms, and apothegms included in 
this volume was originally made by Mrs. 
Cowden-Clarke, and taken from the 
plays only. Additional selections from 
the sonnets and other poems of Shake- 
~ have been made by Dr. Rolfe him- 
self, 
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Small, Maynard and Company: 


The Psychology of Advertising. A Simple 
Exposition of the Principles of Psychology 
in Their Relation to Successful Advertis- 
ing. By Walter Dill Scott, Ph.D. 

Containing numerous reproductions of 
up-to-date advertisements. 


The Vir Publishing Company: 


Before Marriage. By Mrs. Adolphe Hoff- 


mann. 
A mother’s parting counsel to her son 
on the eve of his marriage. 


SALES OF BOOKS DURING THE 
MONTH 


The following is a list of the six most 
popular new books in order of demand, 
as sold between the Ist of September and the 
1st of October. 


NEW YORK CITY, UPTOWN 


. The Testing of Diana Mallory. Ward. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 

. The Man from Brodney’s 
(Dodd, Mead.) $1.50. 

. The Firing Line. Chambers. 


McCutcheon. 
(Appleton. ) 
(Dodge. ) 
(Scribner. ) 
(Macmillan.) $1.50. 


$1.50. 

. The Moneychangers. Sinclair. 
$1.50. 

_ Halfway House. 


$1.50. " 
3 Together. Herrick. 


Hewlett. 


NEW YORK CITY, DOWNTOWN 


. The Firing Line. Chambers. 


$1.50. 
. The Little Brown Jug at Kildare. 
son. (Bobbs-Merrill.) $1.50. 
. Together. Herrick. (Macmillan.) $1.50. 
. Peter. Smith. (Scribner.) $1.50. 
Ward. 


. The Testing of Diana Mallory. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 

. The Circular Staircase. Rinehart. (Bobbs- 

Merrill.) $1.50. 


(Appleton. ) 
Nichol- 


ALBANY, N. Y. 

. Peter. Smith. (Scribner.) $1.50. 
. The Testing of Diana Mallory. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 

. The Firing Line. 

$1.50. 
A Spirit in Prison. 


$1.7 
5. The Big Fellow. 


Ward. 
Chambers. 
Hichens. 


(Appleton. ) 
(Harper. ) 


Palmer. (Moffat, Yard.) 


$1.50. 
. Flower of the Dusk. Reed. (Putnam.) $1.50 
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ATLANTA, GA. 


: ie: Firing Line. Chambers. (Appleton.) 
1.50. 

. The Man from Brodney’s. McCutcheon. 

(Dodd, Mead.) $1.50. 

. Flower of the Dusk. Reed. (Putnam.) $1.50. 

. The Wayfarers. Cutting. (McClure.) $1.50. 

. Together. Herrick. (Macmillan.) $1.50. 


6. The Lure of the Mask. MacGrath. (Bobbs- 


Merrill.) $1.50. 


BALTIMROE, MD. 


. Peter. Smith. (Scribner.) $1.50. 

‘ 7 Firing Line. Chambers. (Appleton.) 
1.50. 

. Mr. Crewe’s Career. Churchill. 

lan.) $1.50. 

. The Testing of Diana Mallory. 

(Harper.) $1.50. 

. Anne of Green Gables. 

(Page.) $1.50. 

. The Man from Brodney’s. 

(Dodd, Mead.) $1.50. 


(Macmil- 
Ward. 
Montgomery. 


McCutcheon. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


(Macmillan.) $1.50. 
Chambers. (Appleton.) 


$1.50. 
. Rose MacLeod. Brown. (Houghton, Mif- 
flin.) $1.50. 
. The Barrier. Beach. (Harper.) $1.50. 
. Halfway House. Hewlett. (Scribner.) $1.50. 
. — Cross. Stuart. (Doubleday, Page.) 
1.40. 


. Together. Herrick. 
. The Firing Line. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


. The Man from Brodney’s. 
(Dodd, Mead.) $1.50. 
. The Firing Line. Chambers. 
$1.50. 
3. Peter. Smith. (Scribner.) $1.50. 
. The Riverman. White. (McClure.) $1.50. 
. The Testing of Diana Mallory. Ward. (Har- 
per.) $1.50. 
. Together. Herrick. 


McCutcheon. 
(Appleton. ) 


(Macmillan.) $1.50. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


. The Testing of Diana Mallory. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 

he Man from Brodney’s. 
(Dodd, Mead.) $1.50. 


Ward. 


McCutcheon. 


3. The Little Brown Jug at Kildare. Nichol- 


son. (Bobbs-Merrill.) $1.50. 
. The Firing Line. Chambers. 
$1.50. 

5. Together. Herrick. (Macmillan.) $1.50. 

. The Circular Staircase. Rinehart. (Bobbs- 
Merrill.) $1.50. 


(Appleton. ) 


CHICAGO, ILL, 


._A Little Brother of the Rich. Patterson. 
(Reilly & Britton.) $1.50. 

. The Lure of the Mask. McGrath. (Bobbs- 

Merrill.) $1.50. 


. Mr. Crewe’s Career. 


. A Little Brother of the Rich. 
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; e > Firing Line. Chambers. (Appleton.) 
1.50. 

. Together. Herrick. (Macmillan.) $1.50. 

. The Bishop’s Emeralds. Townley. ( Watt.) 


$1.50. 
. Three Weeks. Glyn. (Duffield.) $1.50. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


. The Last Voyage of the Donna Isabel. 
Parrish. (McClurg.) $1.50. 
. The Firing Line. Chambers. 


$1.50 
Churchill. 


(Appleton. ) 


(Macmil- 

lan.) $1.50. 

Patterson. 
(Reilly & Britton.) $1.50. 

. Together. Herrick. (Macmillan.) $1.50. 

. The Man from Brodney’s. McCutcheon. 
(Dodd, Mead.) $1.50. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


. A Little Brother of the Rich. 
(Reilly & Britton.) $1.50. 

. Together. Herrick. (Macmillan.) $1.50. 

. The Firing Line. Chambers. (Appleton.) 


$1.50. 

. The Shepherd of the Hills. Wright. (Book 
Supply Co.) $1.50. 
he Man from Brodney’s. 
(Dodd, Mead.) $1.50. 

. The Lure of the Mask. MacGrath. (Bobbs- 
Merrill.) $1.50. 


Patterson. 


McCutcheon. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


. The Circular Staircase. Rinehart. (Bobbs- 
Merrill.) $1.50. 

. Together. Herrick. (Macmillan.) $1.50. 

of Green Gables. Montgomery. 
(Page.) $1.50. 

. A Little Brother of the Rich. 
(Reilly & Britton.) $1.50. 

. The Man from Brodney’s. 
(Dodd, Mead.) $1.50. 

. The Little Brown Jug at Kildare.” Nichol- 
son. (Bobbs-Merrill.) $1.50. 


Patterson. 


McCutcheon. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


. The Man from Brodney’s. McCutcheon. 
(Dodd, Mead.) $1.50. 
Chambers. (Appleton.) 


$1.50. 
. Flower of the Dusk. Reed. (Putnam.) 


1.50. aa 
ee Moneychangers. Sinclair. (Dodge.) 
1.50. 
. Mr. Crewe’s Career. Churchill. 


lan.) $1.50. 
. The Barrier. Beach. 


(Macmil- 
(Harper.) $1.50. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 
. The Firing Line. Chambers. 


$1.50. ; 
. Together. Herrick. 


( Appleton.) 
(Macmillan.) $1.50. 
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White. 

. The Leaven of Love. Burnham. 
ton, Mifflin.) $1.50. 

. Mr. Crewe’s Career. Churchill. 

lan.) $1.50. 

. Halfway House. 


(McClure.) $1.50. 
(Hough- 


(Macmil- 
Hewlett. (Scribner.) $1.50. 


DALLAS, TEXAS 
. The Lure of the Mask. MacGrath. (Bobbs- 


Merrill.) $1.50. : 
. Mr. Crewe’s Career. Churchill. (Macmil- 


lan.) $1.50. 

. Peter. Smith. (Scribner.) $1.5 

. The Fair — of Bath. Five, 
Mead.) $1.5 

. The Shepherd e the Hills. Wright. 
Supply Co.) $1.50. 

. The Coast of Chance. Chamberlain. (Bobbs- 

Merrill.) $1.50. 


(Dodd, 
(Book 


DENVER, COLO. 


. Together. Herrick. (Macmillan.) $1.50. 
. The Firing Line. Chambers. (Appleton.) 


$1.50. 
. The Lure of the Mask. MacGrath. (Bobbs- 


Merrill.) $1.50. 

. Mr. Crewe’s Career. Churchill. (Macmil- 
lan.) $1.50. 

. The Wayfarers. Cutting. (McClure.) $1.50. 
. Diana of Dobson’s. Hamilton. (Century 


Co.) $1.50. 


DETROIT, MICH 

. A Little Brother of the Rich. 
(Reilly & Britton.) $1.50. 

: 7 Moneychangers. Sinclair. (Dodge.) 
1.50. 

. Together. Herrick. (Macmillan.) «$1.50. 

. The Firing-Line. Chambers. (Appleton.) 


$1.50. 
. The Lure of the Mask. MacGrath. (Bobbs- 


Merrill.) $1.50. 
. Mr. Crewe’s Career. Churchill. (Macmil- 


lan.) $1.50. 


Patterson. 


DETROIT, MICH 


: eo Firing Line. Chambers. 

1.50. 

. Mr. Crewe’s Career. Churchill. (Macmil- 

lan.) $1.50. 

. Together. Herrick. (Macmillan.) $1.50. 

. A Little Brother of the Rich. Patterson. 

(Reilly & Britton.) $1.50. 

. The Moneychangers. Sinclair. (Dodge.) 

(McClure.) $1.50. 


$1.50. 
. The Riverman. White. 


(Appleton. ) 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


. The Little Brown Jug at Kildare. Nichol- 
son. (Bobbs-Merrill.) $1.50. 

. The Circular Staircase. Rinehart. (Bobbs- 
Merrill.) $1.50. 


3. The Lure of the Mask. MacGrath. (Bobbs- 


Merrill.) $1.50. 


. The Circular Staircase. Rinehart. 


. The Leaven of Love. 


. The Man from Brodney’s. 
. The Firing Line. 


1.50. 
. The Circular Staircase. Rinehart. 
Merrill.) $1.50. 
A Little Brother of the Rich. Patterson. 


. The Little Brown Jug at Kildare. 


. The Firing Line. 
. Mr. Crewe’s Career. 

. The Leaven of Love. 
. Together. 


. Marcia Schuyler. 
. A Little Brother of the Rich. 


. Together. 
. The Man from Brodney’s. 


. The Firing Line. 
1.50. 
. Peter. 
. Religion and Medicine. 
. The Wayfarers. 


. The Firing Line. 
1.50. 

. The Little Brown Jug at Kildare. 

. The Man from Brodney’s. 

. The Testing of Diana Mallory. 
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4. Halfway House. Hewlett. (Scribner.) $1.50. 
x. 
6. Anne of 


The Post Girl. Booth. (Century Co.) $1.50. 
Green Gables. Montgomery. 
(Page.) $1.50. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Chambers. 


Churchill. 


( Appleton.) 
(Macmil- 


(Hough- 
ton, Mifflin.) $1.50. 
Herrick. (Macmillan.) $1.50. 
Lutz. (Lippincott.) $1.50. 
Patterson. 


$1.50. 


lan.) $1.50. 
Burnham. 


(Reilly & Britton.) $1.50. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


Herrick. (Macmillan.) $1.50. 
McCutcheon. 
(Dodd, Mead.) $1.50. 

Chambers. (Appleton.) 


(Scribner.) $1.50. 
Worcester, Coriot, 
(Moffat, Yard.) $1.50. 
Cutting. (McClure.) $1.50. 


Smith. 


McComb. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Chambers. (Appleton.) 


Nichol- 


son. (Bobbs-Merrill.) $1.50. 


McCutcheon. 

Ward. 
(Bobbs- 
Burnham. (Hough- 


(Dodd, Mead.) $1.50 
(Harper.) $1.50. 
Merrill.) $1.50. 

ton, Mifflin.) $1.50. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


McCutcheon. 
(Dodd, Mead.) $1.50. 
Chambers. (Appleton.) 


(Bobbs- 


(Reilly & Britton.) $1.50. 
Nichol- 


son. (Bobbs-Merrill.) $1.50, 


. Flower of the Dusk. Reed. (Putnam) $1.50. 


. The Man from Brodney’s. 
. Mr. C 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


McCutcheon. 
(Dodd, Mead.) $1.50. 
rewe’s Career. Churchill. (Macmil- 
lan.) $1.50. 


. son, 


. The Little Brown Us Ren Kildare. Nichol- 


. Together. 
. The Leaven of Love. 


’ Holy Orders. 


(Bobbs-Merril 
Herrick. (Macmillan. ) $1.50. 
Burnham. (Hough- 


(Stokes.) $1.50. 


ton, Mifflin.) $1.50 
Corelli. 
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MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


. The Leaven of Love. Burnham. (Hough- 

ton, Mifflin.) $1.50. 

. The Post Girl. Booth. (Century Co.) $1.50. 

. Together. Herrick. (Macmillan.) $1.50. 

. Peter. Smith. (Scribner.) $1.50. 

. Halfway House. Hewlett. (Scribner.) $1.50. 

a Crewe’s Career. Churchill. (Macmillan. ) 
1.50. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


: = Firing Line. Chambers. (Appleton.) 
1.50. 

. Mr. Crewe’s Career. Churchill. (Macmil- 
lan.) $1.50. ; 

. The Lure of the Mask. MacGrath. (Bobbs- 
Merrill.) $1.50. 

. The Man from Brodney’s. 
(Dodd, Mead.) $1.50. 

. The Husbands of Edith. 


(Dodd, Mead.) $1.25. 
. The Barrier. Beach. 


McCutcheon. 
McCutcheon. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 


NORFOLK, VA. 
. The Firing Line. Chambers. 


$1.50. 

. The Man from Brodney’s. McCutcheon. 
(Dodd, Mead.) $1.50. 

. Anne -of Green Gables. 
(Page.) $1.50. 

. The Chaperon. 


( Appleton.) 


Montgomery. 
(McClure.) 


$1.50. 

. The Lure of the Mask: MacGrath. (Bobbs- 
Merrill.) $1.50. 

. The Testing of Diana Mallory. Ward. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 


OMAHA, NEB. 

1. A Little Brother of the Rich. Patterson. 
(Reilly & Britton.) $1.50. 

. The Little Brown Jug at Kildare.;. Nichol- 
son. (Bobbs-Merrill.) $1.50. 

. The Man from Brodney’s. 

(Dodd, Mead.) $1.50. 

Together. Herrick. (Macmillan.) $1.50. 

. Peter. Smith. (Scribner.) $1.50. 

». The Circular Staircase. Rinehart. (Bobbs- 
Merrill.) $1.50. 


Williamson. 


McCutcheon. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
. The Firing Line. Chambers. 


$1.50. ; E 
. Peter. Smith. (Scribner.) $1.50. 
3. Together. Herrick. (Macmillan.)$1.50. 

. The Riverman. White. (McClure.) $1.50. 
. The Lure of the Mask. MacGrath. (Bobbs- 
Merrill.) $1.50. 

. Mr. Crewe’s Career. Churchill. (Macmil- 

lan.) $1.50. 


(Appleton. ) 


PITTSBURG, PA. 


. The Circular Staircase. Rinehart. (Bobbs- 
Merrill.) $1.50. ~ 
. The Post Girl. Booth. (Century Co.) $1.50. 
. The Riverman. White. (McClure.) $1.50. 
Burnham. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin.) $1.50. 


. The Moneychangers. 


Sinclair. 


(Dodge.) 


1.50. 
6. Together. Herrick. (Macmillan.) $1.50. 


PITTSBURG, PA. 


. The Circular Staircase. Rinehart. 
Merrill.) $1.50. 
Chambers. 


. The Firing Line. 
$1.50. 

. The Man from Brodney’s. McCutcheon. 
(Dodd, Mead.) $1.50. 

. The Lure of the Mask. MacGrath. (Bobbs- 
Merrill.) $1.50. 

. The Little Brown Jug at Kildare. 
son. (Bobbs-Merrill.) $1.50. 

. Mr. Crewe’s Career. Churchill. 
lan.) $1.50. 


(Bobbs- 
( Appleton.) 


Nichol- 
(Macmil- 


PORTLAND, ME. 


. The Firing Line. Chambers. 
$1.50. 

. Mr. Crewe’s Career. Churchill. 
lan.) $1.50. 

. Peter. Smith. (Scribner.) $1.50. 

. The Riverman. ‘White. (McClure.) $1.50. 

. The Testing of Diana Mallory. Ward. 
-(Harper.) $1.50. 

. Anne of Green Gables. 
(Page.) $1.50. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


. The Man from Brodney’s. 

(Dodd, Mead.) $1.50. 
. The Riverman. White. 
. The Firing Line. 


(Appleton. ) 
(Macmil- 


Montgomery. 


McCutcheon. 


(McClure.) $1.50. 
Chambers. (Appleton.) 


1.50. 

. A Little Brother of the Rich. Patterson. 
(Reilly & Britton.) $1.50. 

. The Little Brown Jug at Kildare. 
son. (Bobbs-Merrill.) $1.50. 

. The Last Voyage of Donna Isabel. Par- 
rish. (McClurg.) $1.50. 


Nichol- 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
. The Firing Line. Chambers. 


$1.50. 
(Seribner.) $1.50. 


. Peter. Smith. 
. The Duke’s Motto. McCarthy. (Harper.) 


(Appleton. ) 


$1.50. 
. The Post Girl. Booth. (Century Co.) $1.50. 


. The Testing of Diana Mallory. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 

. A Spirit in Prison. Hichens. 
$1.75. 


Ward. 
(Harper. ) 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
. The Firing Line. Chambers. 


$1.50. 

. The Man from Brodney’s. McCutcheon. 
(Dodd, Mead.) $1.50. 

. The Lure of the Mask. MacGrath. (Bobbs- 
Merrill.) $1.50. 

. The Little Brown Jug at Kildare. 
son. (Bobbs-Merrill.) $1.50 


(Appleton. ) 


Nichol- 


s. The Riverman. White. (McClure.) $1.50. 
. Peter. 


Smith. (Scribner.) $1.50 
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St. LOUIS, MO. 


1. The Firing Line. Chambers. (Appleton.) 
1.50. 

2. A Little Brother of the Rich. Patterson. 
(Reilly & Britton.) $1.50. 

3. Together. Herrick. (Macmillan.) $1.50. 
4. Mr. Crewe’s Career. Churchill. (Macmil- 
lan.) $1.50. 

5. Peter. Smith. 
6. The Man from Brodney’s. 
(Dodd, Mead.) $1.50. 


(Scribner.) $1.50. 
McCutcheon. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


1. The Riverman. White. (McClure.) $1.50. 

2. The Little Brown Jug at Kildare. Nichol- 
son. (Bobbs-Merrill.) $1.50. 

3. Together. Herrick. (Macmillan.) $1.50. 

4. The Firing Line. Chambers. (Appleton.) 


$1.50. 
5. Peter. Smith. (Scribner.) $1.50. 
6. Mr. Crewe’s Career. Churchill. 
lan.) $1.50. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
1. The Firing Line. Chambers. (Appleton.) 


$1.50. 
2. Together. Herrick. (Macmillan.) $1°so. 
3. The Post Girl. Booth. (Century Co.) $1.50. 
4. The Spirit in Prison. Hichens. (Harper.) 


(Macmil- 


$1.75. 

5. Religion and Medicine. Worcester, Coriat, 
McComb. (Moffat, Yard.) $1.50. 

6. Mr. Crewe’s Career. Churchill. (Macmil- 
lan.) $1.50. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


1. Peter. Smith. (Scribner.) $1.50. 
2. The Man from Brodney’s. McCutcheon. 
(Dodd, Mead.) $1.50. 
3. Mr. wares Career. Churchill. 
lan.) $1.5 
. The Lure mo) the Mask. MacGrath. (Bobbs- 
Merrill.) $1.50. 


(Macmil- 


5. The Heart of a Child. Danby. (Macmil- 
lan.) $1.50. 
6. Together. Herrick. (Macmillan.) $1.50. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


I. = Firing Line. Chambers. (Appleton.) 
1.50. 
2. The Man from Brodney’s. McCutcheon. 
(Dodd, Mead.) $1.50. 
3. Mr. Crewe’s Career. Churchill. (Macmil- 
lan.) $1.50. 
4. The Riverman. White. (McClure.) $1.50. 
5. Halfway House. Hewlett. (Scribner. )$1.50. 
6. ny of the Circus. Mayo. (Dodd, Mead.) 
1.00. 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


1. The Man from Brodney’s. 
(Dodd, Mead.) $1.50. 
2. The Firing Line. Chambers. 


Smith. 


McCutcheon. 
(Appleton. ) 


1.50. 
3. Peter. (Scribner.) $1.50. 


Nichol- 


4. The Little Brown Jug at Kildare. 
son. (Bobbs-Merrill.) $1.50. 


5. The Lure of the Mask. MacGrath. ( Bobbs- 
Merrill.) $1.50. 

6. The Circular Staircase. Rinehart. (Bobbs- 
Merrill.) $1.50. 


TORONTO, CAN. 
White. (Musson.) $1.25. 


Chambers. (McLeod & 

3. The Lady of the Decoration. (Cen- 
tury Co.) $1.00. 

4. The Testing of Diana Mallory. Ward. (Har- 


per.) $1.50. 
5. The Barrier. Beach. 


1. The Riverman. 
2. The Firing Line. 
Allen.) $1.25. 
Little. 


(Harper.) $1.50. 


6. The Chaperon. Williamson. (Musson.) 
$1.25. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
1. Peter. Smith. (Scribner.) $1.50. 
2. Mr. Crewe’s Career. Churchill. (Macmil- 
lan.) $1.50. 
3. The Firing Line. Chambers. (Appleton.) 


1.50. 
4. The Testing of Diana Mallory. 


Ward. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 
5. The Circular Staircase. Rinehart. (Bobbs- 
Merrill.) $1.50. 
6. A Little Brother of the Rich. Patterson. 
(Reilly & Britton.) $1.50. 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
1. Peter. Smith. (Scribner.) $1.50. 
2. The Testing of Diana Mallory. Ward. 


(Harper.) $1.50. 


3. Cy Whittaker’s Plan. Lincoln. (Appleton.) 


$1.50. 
4. Flower of the Dusk. 


Reed. (Putnam.) 
1.50. 
5. The Wooing of Calvin Parks. Richards. 
(Estes.) $1.25. 
6.The Leaven of Love. Burnham. (Hough- 


ton, Mifflin.) $1.50. 


From the above list the six best selling 
books are selected according to the following 
system: 


POINTS 
A book standing Ist on any list receives 10 
" sa 2d 3 ae 8 
vs 3d gs Sy 7 
‘“ 1% 4th * = 6 
3 5th “s * 5 
6th * 4 
BEST SELLING BOOKS 

POINTS 

1. The Firing Line. Chambers. (Apple- 


ST Rais Sie aes cy bane tah 44 ea 207 


2. The Man from Brodney’s. McCutch- 
eon. (Dodd, Mead.) $1.50........... 173 
3. Together. Herrick. (Macmillan.) $1.50 166 
4. Peter. Smith. (Scribner.) $1.50..... 131 
5. Mr. Crewe’s Career. Churchill. (Mac- 
RS I is, ee ruses aw aint 130 


6. The Little 
Nicholson. 


Brown Jug at Kildare. 
(Bobbs-Merrill.) $1.50... 87 
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